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HERE ARE IMPORTANT TOOLS TO HELP YOU 


BUILD 
COMMUNITY 
RECREATION 


RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING PLAYTOWN 


An informative booklet by top authorities in the A. 

field of reereation. Sets up guiding principles, 

practices and policies for every phase of total A fast-moving, well) drama- 

community recreation, tized film that) will enable 
; you to show your community 


ESSENTIALS FOR DEVELOPING leaders how to organize com 


COMMUNITY RECREATION 


A valuable guide containing the “10-Point Essen- 
tials of a Public Reereation System” adopted by 
the Federal Security Ageney and developed 
further by The Athletic Institute to aid in or- $1,000 FOR 
ganizing community recreation. RECREATION 


With this film, you demon- 
strate to community sponsor 
groups that) reereation is a 
basic human need and is as 
much a publie responsibility 


as education, health and wel- 
faxe. 


LEADERS FOR 
LEISURE 


Here's a dynamic film that 


stresses the importance and 


need for professionally 
Remember, more people playing more games trained leaders to insure the 
means a happier, healthier, stronger America suceess of any community 

For full details on the above material, write to: 
The Athletic Institute, 209 8S. State St., Chicago 4, 1. 
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Call for 
Moore Gym Suits 


and you call for 


Comes September, and comes the 
need for smart, uniform gym suits. 
To the vast majority of directors of 
physical education that means only 
one thing, Moore Gym Suits. For 
through the experience of classes 
wearing them has come the 
knowledge that these colorful, 
uniform suits deliver more—in style, 
in long wear, in enjoyment! And for a 14 suit that looks two piece, in 
White and colors. For misses 
and children. See all the 
stunning styles in our latest 


color catalog, yours free on 
your Moore Gym Suits now. request. 


less, too, in the long run. Better order 


Also request our brochure, 
“‘Gym Suit Uniformity.’’ 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


makers of smart gym suits for girls 


932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO @ 25-34 JACKSON, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. © 1908 BEVERLY BLVD. LOS ANGELES 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Six Weeks Session — June 21 to July 31 
Four Weeks Session — August 2 to August 28 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION offers 
California credentials and all degrees up to and including 
PhD and EdD; courses in School Camping, Driver Educa- 
tion, Sports Officiating, Recreation, Health Education, and 
Physical Education. 


Students may take work leading to undergraduate or 
graduate degrees, teachers’ credentials, and other pro- 
fessional objectives. 


The departments of the College of Letters, Arts, and Sci- 
ences, and of the Graduate School will present a wide 
variety of courses. The schools of Architecture, Commerce, 
Dentistry, Education, Journalism, Law, Library Science, 
Music, Pharmacy, Public Administration, Religion, Social 
Work, and the departments of Cinema, Occupational 
Therapy, Physical Therapy, and Telecommunications will 
provide courses for professional training. 


For Bulletin Write to Dean of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7, California 


Second Edition 


LUCAS—ELEMENTS OF 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOCY . 


By MIRIAM SCOTT LUCAS, BS., Ph.D. 


Issistant) Professor, Department of Biological Science, Michigan State College, 
Fast Lansing, Michigan 


LAL TH and physical education groups will find this book a highly 
practical study of muscle movement and support, and of the close 
functional relationships between the organ-systems of the human 

body. It is presented from the viewpoints of teachers and students rather 
than that of specialists. 


Subjects include the organization of the nervous system in the body, physio- 
logical activities of the muscles and connective and supporting issues, respira- 
tion, heart and circulation, physiology of the digestive tract, water balance, 
metabolism, reproduction, the endocrine glands and other data useful to pre: 
professional and professional students. 


Second Edition, 357 Pages. 158 Illustrations, 2 in Color. $4.75 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Please send me: 
{ | For Professor's 90 Day Examination. [| For my Personal Use. [| Bill me. [/] Check enclosed 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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April 2-4 
Spring Conference, Midwest Association 
of College Teachers of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, McCormicks Creek 
State Park, Spencer, Ind. 
April 4-7 
Second Southern Regional Conference on 
Recreation for the Aging, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
April 7-10 
Central District Convention, Lincoln. 
April 8-10 
Northwest District Convention, Eugene. 
April 11-16 
Ist International Congress on Essentia's 
of Physical Education for Youth, Con 
necticut Valley Colleges. 
April 16-18 
Conference of the National Association 
for Physical Education of College Wom- 
en, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
April 19-23 
Joint National AAHPER and Eastern Dis- 
trict Convention, New York City. 
April 27-May 1 
Annual Meeting, International Council 
for Exceptional Children, NEA, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
May 5-8 
4th National Conference on Health in 
Colleges, New York City. 
May 18-22 
International Congress of Sports Medi- 
cine, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 


September 10-12 


Fall Conference, Eastern District, Syra- 
cuse University. 


Off to New York? 


Be sure your 
AAHPER 
MEMBERSHIP 
CARD 


goes with you 
for registration 
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For Dependable Performance — 


Unequalled Durability 


SUPER -SOFT SOFTBALL 
An extra soft, special 
sponge rubber center and 
resilient rubber cover make 
this ball so soft that it can- 
not hurt the hands. Ideal 
for games indoors or for 
young, beginning players. 


SOFTBALL BASES & HOME PLATE 


Soft, white surfaced rubber. Suction 
design prevents slipping on gym floor, 
grass, asphalt or cement. All rubber 
construction should last for 10 years. 
Bases 14” square. Plate 17” across the 
front (official size). 


OFFICIAL PITCHER’S BOX & HOME PLATE 
Highest grade, tough white rubber 4%” 
thick with detachable spikes. The spike 
locking nuts are molded into the bot- 
tom. Used on thousands of diamonds. 


PHYSICAL 


HEALTH, 


OFFICIAL SOFTBALL — 


SOFT SOFTBALL — C912 


Hegulation 
Rulber Covered 


REGULATION RUBBER- 


¢€n2 Used inthousands’ Best ball for barehand COVERED BASEBALL — 
of schools. Famous for play. Special soft cen- 490 Used by profes- 
extra wear and official ter and cover take the — sional teams for prac 


performance. White, | sting out of the game. _ tice. Ideal for all but 
softtexturedrubber Absolutely water- varsity league play. 
cover. Weatherproof. proof, washable and Waterproof, split- 


Washable. Available: scuffproof 
9”, 10”, 12”, 14” sizes. able 12” z 


Avail- proof, scuffproof. 


2 


" sizes. Lasts 3 to 6 times 


Has famous Voit extra longer than any other 


durability. 


FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


SOFTBALL BATTING TEE — 
BTt Saves all the time 
youngsters lose trying to 
hit a pitched ball. Allows 
more hitting, fielding and 
base running in a limited 
time. Excellent to train 
batters how to hit properly. 
Adjustable to the batter’s 
height and to practice hit- 
ting pitches of different 
heights. Parts replaceable. 


Try them all and 


you'll know why Voit is best 


NEW YORK 10 DANVILLE 


shnervicai 


type baseball. 


OFFICIAL BASES — RBB2 
Save money, time. Official 
size for baseball or softball. 
Bases more than pay for 
themselves. Rubber centers 
last indefinitely. The only 
upkeep is replacement 
covers. “‘Anchors”’ are in- 
stalled once. Bases slip into 
perfect position in seconds. 


Proven 
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McGraw 


TEXTS BY 


HAROLD S. DIEHL, M.D. 


Professor of Public Health 
Dean of the Medical School 
University of Minnesota 


TEXTBOOK OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 

Fourth edition. 766 pages, $5.50. 

Wriiten in clear, nontechnical 
language, this commonsense 
hook on general health and 
keeping fit tells everything that 
the student needs to know about 
diet, exercise, personal hygiene, 
weight control, and treatment of 


colds, 


ELEMENTS OF 
HEALTHFUL LIVING 
Second edition. 330 pages, $4.00. 


An abridged edition of the au- 
thor’s Textbook of Healthful 
Living, designed for shorter, 
more intensive courses in the 
subject. While shortening the 
text, the author has been careful 
to retain, as far as possible, the 
flavor of liberal documentation 
and descriptive clarity which 
gives the longer text its distine- 
tive character. 


Send for copies on approval 


Correlated Text-Films available to go 
with both texts. Write to our Text-Film 
Department for further information. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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@ John Robert Bareham is an elementary 
teacher at Benjamin Franklin School, Bal 
timore, Md 


@ Harry Dubick, former teacher of physical 
education at Towson Sr. High School, Tow- 
son, Md., is now Athletics and Recreation 
Specialist at the Aberdeen Proving Ground. 
@ Jack R. Frymier, instructor of health and 
physical education at University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, is sponsor of the PE Majors 
Club for Men. 


@ Wallace F. Janssen is Assistant to the 
Commissioner, Food and Drug Admin., 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Wel 
fare, Wash. 25, D. C. 

@ Dr. Ellen Kelly, associate editor of the 
JOURNAL, is Chairman of the Physical Edu- 
cation Dept. for Women at Univ. of Okla- 
homa, Norman. She is author of Teaching 
Posture and Body Mechanics. 


@ Richard G. Kraus is Assistant Professor 
of Education and Chief Adviser, Interdivi- 
sional Program in Dance, at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., New York. Instructor 
of recreational dance and social recreation, 
Mr. Kraus is author of two books on dance 
and recreation. 


@ Gertrude M. Lewis is Specialist for Upper 
Grades, U.S. Office of Education, Dept. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash. 25, 
¢ 


@ Frances A. McPherson is Research Assist- 
ant of Physical Education at Univ. of Wis 
consin, Anthor of articles in NSGWS guides, 
and the AAHPER Journat and Research 
Quarterly, she was National Tennis Chair- 
man of NSGWS 1948-50. 

@ Martha C. Myers is Instructor of Dance 
in’ Physical Education, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. She has written other 
magazine articles and is preparing a book 
on dance, 

@ Mrs. Sara Staff Jernigan is Chairman-elect 
of the NSGWS Tennis Committee (taking 
office in June 1954) and past State Tennis 
Chairman of the Florida State NSGWS. 
She is Director of the Dept. of Physical 
Fducation for Women at Stetson University, 
DeLand, Fla. 


@ Peter A. Volpe, M.D., is manager of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in Hines, 
Ill, second largest VA hospital, 


Coming in May — 
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AMERICAN 
Approved 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment. . . Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
... Plus in performance— Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service ... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
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Our Cover 
TENNIS is a favorite spring 
sport for students and faculty. 
Tony Trabert, National Ama 
teur Tennis Champion, is a 
23-year old junior at the Uni 
versity of Cincinnati. He won 
the Forest Hil!s classic in 1953 
and was a member of the U.S. 
Davis Cup team last year 
which lost 3-2 to Australia. 


A Souvenir Issue 

THE STORY of our Associa- 
tion is told in brief, with pic- 
tures and drawings, in the 
center eight pages of this is 
sue. The section can be re 
moved as a handy booklet. 


A Glance Ahead 
The May JOURNAL will car- 
ry a special section on sum- 
mer sessions for 
want credit and fun com- 
bined. It will feature track, 
with a lead article by Brutus 
Hamilton, 1952 Olympic 
Track Coach, on the four- 
minute mile. Secondary health 
education, swimming, archery, 
and other spring 


those who 


sports will be 
additional fea- GIVE 
tures. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it ls 
to take effect. Address 

Cireulation AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W., 

Washington 6. 
Send old address with the new, en 
closing if possible your address late! 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
office has been notified of your eddress 
change Duplicate copies cannot be 
sent 
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America’s Most Popular 
Education 


eae styling and extra seatthe: Correctly sized and cut for trim= 
ness and graceful lines. Vat-dyed colors. Sanforized fabrics. 
Genuine locked seams with mercerized vat-dyed 


These plus the exp ond 
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1954 CONVENTIONS 


NATIONAL 
New York City—Hotel Statler—April 19-23, 1954 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Lincoln, Neb.—Hotel Lincoln—April 7-10, 1954 
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that keep shirt in. Button front. 
B6798 Short features four but- 

opening, adjustable front 
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Easy Does It=in TENNIS 


by SARA STAFF JERNIGAN 


Stetson University 


Photos 


Lips MANY OF our young hope 


fuls in the game of tennis never 
progress beyond mediocrity in skills 
because of the teaching systems used 
in our schools. Most tennis instruc- 
tors use a very detailed, analytical 
method of verbal instruction in de 
scribing the strokes of the game, with 
the result that the students become 
bewildered and are lost in a maze of 
details. 


Teaching Whole Stroke 

The teaching of tennis could be 
simplified 100 per cent if we would 
instruct by the whole method rathe1 
than dividing a stroke into counts. 
The complete stroke can be taught! 
with a detached backswing and for 
ward swing: as the instructor tosses 
the ball to the student, the student 
should take a short backswing, pause 
the ball 
execute the forward swing in time to 


or wait. tor bounce, then 


meet the ball at the height of the 


IMary K. Browne, Design for Tennis, A 
S. Barnes and Co., New York 18, 1949. 


D 


k 


Hildweir 


bounce. The backswing must be 
taken before the ball is tossed over 
the net by the instructor. Later, 
when the student tries to stroke fast 
balls, he has already, as a beginner, 
learned to get his racket back well 
in advance of the bounce of the ball. 
Thus, he has less difficulty in acquin 
ing good timing for any ball, regard 
less of the rate of speed. 


Backswing 

In teaching the detached back 
swing for tennis stroke, 
should teach it as a whole unit. The 
call racket back —pause 
forward. All explanations of the 
muscular involvement, footwork, and 
body action should be omitted at 
this stage. Mary K. Browne has olten 
said in instructing beginners that if 
the body is sideways to the net and 
the swing is to the side, (a straight, 
detached backswing and forward 
swing reaching out at the time of 
contact with the ball), then all oth 
er parts will be correct, too, without 
any lengthy analytical explanation to 
the novice. 


any we 


used is: 


Practicing the rhythmic pattern of the serve. 


FOR HFALTH, PHYSICAL FDUCATION, AND 


RECREATION 


‘ 
4 
‘ 
; 
; 
The author demonstrates the punch 


volley or block volley. 


successlul 
the 
teacher must keep explanations of 


In order to be 
structing the game of tennis, 
strokes to a minimum and simplity 
them for the beginner. A player can 
never stroke the backswing too early 
The backswing of all strokes is sim 
ple, immediate, and detached from 
the forward swing. 


Forehand and Backhand 


Miss Browne also advocates teach 
ing the forehand and backhand grips 
at the same time, and recommends 
drilling on the two grips togethe 
Following this drill, teach the tore 
hand stroke and immediately follow 
the backhand 


method is suggested be 


with instruction 
stroke. 
Cause many instructors give the tore 
hand stroke, and for several weeks 
following allow the class to hit and 
practice only on the forehand side 
As acresult, when the backhand in 
struction is given, and the opportu 
nity comes to use both backhand and 
the 


will rely on then 


forehand, majority of students 
CASICT- 


forchand drive 


The faulty habit of “running 
around” the backhand drive, which 
was well established by the exten 
sive practice of hitting only on the 


difficult, to 
overcome when the two strokes are 


forehand side, is) very 


taught several weeks apart. Because 
of this type of instruction, too many 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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Hospital Management 
Looks at 
Hospital Recreation 


by PETER A. VOLPE, M.D. 


Manager, Veterans Administration Hospita! 


Hines 


A hospital patient acts as announcer, 
dise jockey, and operator. 


DYNAMIC program of hospital 

recreation assists in bridging 
the gap between home and hospital 
litle and offers meaningful activities 
ol great value in the total treatment 
ol the patient. 

The Recreation Section of the 
Special Services Division of the Vet 
erans Administration Hospital, 
Hines, Illinois, provides, as an in 
tegral part of the total medical pro 
gram, a comprehensive and well 
balanced range of activities designed 
to meet the recreational needs, capa- 
bilities, and interests of all patients. 
This 3000-bed bospital ts located LO 
miles west of the Chicago Loop. 

It is a multiple-type hospital, with 
every medical specialty represented. 
Located here is the Blind Rehabili 
tation Center for the Veterans Ad 


Nnois 


ministration, and a Paraplegia Cen- 
ter. Psychiatric, neurological, neuro- 
surgical, tumor, orthopedic, tubercu- 
lous, and other medical and surgical 
patients are treated. 


Specific Aims 

Specifically, recreation activities 
are designed to assist in accomplish- 
ing the following: 


1. Lo expedite recovery and discharge, and 
minimize the need for the patient to be 
readmitted to the hospital. 

2. To provide worthwhile activities to pre 
vent boredom for patients requiring 
long hospitalization for chronic disor- 
ders, and help in making them want te 
remain in the hospital until treatment 
is complete. 

3. To assist in reducing the number of dis 
charges due to disciplinary reasons. 

4. To make the patient's adjustment to 
hospital life easier and therefore make 
him more receptive to medical treat 
ment. 

». ‘Lo provide opportunities for physicians 

to observe and evaluate more clearly 

the social and physical ‘tolerance of pa- 
tients prior discharge. 

Vo dispel any feeling of futility or ten- 
sion and strengthen the patient's will 
to get well. 

To contribute to the physical, social, 
and psychological adjustment of the pa- 
tient. 

8. To develop. skills, knowledge, and ap- 
preciation of new interests, as well as 
re-establish old ones. 

‘To encourage self-expression, multiply 
experiences for living, and offset the 
habilities of empty hours, monotony and 
boredom 


Our recreation program is grouped 
into two categories, entertainment 
and active participation. 


Entertainment 

Entertainment or spectator activi- 
ties, all of which must be medically 
approved, involve a very wide range 
and have many stimulating effects. 


The patient's attention is drawn 
temporarily from his own illness and 
this aids him, both consciously and 
subconsciously, to place his internal 
problems into a manageable perspec- 
tive. The time that a patient spends 
watching a movie, a wrestling match, 
a variety show, or a basketball game, 
may well be recognized as serving a 
useful purpose in that it is lessening 
the time that patients might spend 
in self-pity or in building up a re- 
sentment towards others for his ill- 
ness or injuries. 

Naturally the individual's reac- 
tion to the different varieties of rec 
reation will be determined by the 
past conditioning of the individual. 
This in turn is influenced by differ- 
ences in cultural and personal back- 
ground. ‘There is also a variation 
within the individual. His emotion- 
al state, the degree of fatigue, the 
influence of other persons in the 
group and other factors produces 
fluctuations which show up in vary 
ing recreational interests. In an el- 
fort to establish criteria for selection 
of recreation activities, we turn to 
those types which are most popular 
in the community, and these are 
adapted for hospital needs. 


Active Participation 

All patients who engage in the ac 
tive participation phase do so on a 
medically prescribed or approved 
basis. The patient's selection of ac 
tivities may be made only after his 
needs, abilities, and limitations have 
been determined by his physician. 
In a multiple-type hospital of this 
size, it is obvious that, to meet the 
wide range of needs, the program 
must be extensive and flexible. 

In our Psychiatric Service, we rec- 
ognize the value of social relation- 
ship in the over-all treatment plan 
for our patients. Socialization ac 
tivities within the hospital give the 
patient the opportunity to simulate 
social relations outside the hospital. 
The patient who has certain specific 
inhibitions in social situations can 
re-experience the anxiety he feels in 
these situations and come to a bet- 
ter understanding of his problems 
through discussion in group psycho- 
therapy. The patient who has been 
overwhelmed by an inability to 
maintain satisfying social relation- 
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ships is reminded by his participa- 
tion with others that there remains 
hope for the future. 

Socialization therapy at this hospi- 
tal is broadly based. Not only does 
it include the regular classes for all 
psychiatric patients, but it includes 
other activities such weekly 
dances, participation in radio and 
dramatic clubs, and musical groups 
(instrumental and vocal) . 

In the Psychiatric Service, we rec 
ognize the value of active participa 
tion in some phase ol sports. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that 
human beings who are in reasonably 
good physical condition have energy 
in excess of that necessary to remain 
alive. Furthermore, the exercise of 
healthy muscles is pleasurable in it- 
self. 

It may also be reassuring to a per- 
son who is discouraged to find that 
he is physically intact and capable 
of engaging in physical activities. A 
multitude of valuable meanings may 
arise in this situation. Long-forgot- 
ten pleasures in a specific activity 
may be reactivated. An individual 
may have a return of self-confidence 
when he is reminded that he can 
compete successfully with others. 
Regular sports classes are conducted 
for all patients in this section. 

Many of our paraplegic and blind 
patients participate in some phase of 
sports. The individual forced by his 
condition to spend most of his time 
in a wheelchair can and often does 
become a successful bowler. Other 
activities in which wheelchair pa- 
tients participate are table shuffle- 
board, table tennis, archery, and 
golf. Many of our blind patients 
participate in bowling and golf. 


Radio and Music 

Our fourchannel radio system 
provides many hours of listening 
pleasure for the patients, but one 
of its primary functions is to allow 
the patient to participate in some 
form of radio work. However, we 
are not primarily interested in de- 
veloping radio technicians, although 
many former patients who started in 
our radio station are now actively 
engaged in radio work. 

Patient activities in our radio pro- 
gram can be classified into two cate- 
gories: (1) individual patients par- 
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Hospital patients put on a radio panel show. 


ticipating on a regular schedule as 
operators of equipment, disc jock 
eys, Masters of Ceremony, announc- 
ers, script writers and record librari- 
ans, under supervision of the radio 
program director; (2) patients par- 
ticipating in large groups not neces 
sarily on a regular basis, such as club 
or hobby groups and “quiz” or 
panel-type shows originating in the 
auditorium or on the wards. 

The Dramatic Club is one of the 
best examples of group participation 
with its regular presentation over 
the radio system. In actual opera- 
tion, the Dramatic Club places more 
emphasis on radio dramatics than on 
stage work, because many of the par- 
ticipants are too handicapped phiysi- 
cally for stage shows, yet they may 
handle roles in a radio play. 

Music 1s another program in which 
there is considerable participation. 
Music plays an integral part in the 
socialization therapy classes for our 
psychiatric and our aphasic (speech 
disorders) patients. Music, coupled 
with our regular social activities, 
scems to be very important, especial 
ly with the aphasic group. 


Council for TB Patients 

One of the most significant devel 
opments within the past year has 
been the growth in importance of 
the Recreation Council in the Tu 
berculosis Service. This is truly 
democracy in action. This Council 
has one representative from each 
ward, and a secretary. It is designed 
primarily to assist the Recreation 
Leader in formulating, administrat 


ing and conducting all phases of a 
well-rounded recreation program de 
signed specifically for ITB patients. 
Minutes of the Council meetings are 
kept, and copies are forwarded to 
appropriate Medical and Special 
Services Staff members flor comment. 

The entire recreation program in 
the Tuberculosis Service is based on 
the premise that we are working 
with a group which, by the nature 
of their illness, must accept a long 
period of hospitalization. Since they 
expect to return to a normal social 
life at a future date, it is necessary 
that an effort be made to preserve 
in each patient an interest and a re 
spect for that type of society. “The 
Recreation Council is a very essen 
tial tool in our attempt to live up to 
the philosophy of a recreation pro 
gram for this service 


Volunteers 

One of the most important and 
valuable aspects of the recreation 
program lies in its use of volunteers. 
Volunteers bring a part of the com 
munity to the patient, and represent 
a link between the patient's home, 
society, and hospital lite 

Some of the highlights of the hos 
pital recreation program have been 
evaluated in this article. Many de 
tails have been left out due to the 
tremendous scope of the program. 
Thanks and appreciation is expressed 
for valuable assistance rendered by 
Samuel Birdzell, chief, Recreation 
Section, Special Services Division, 
and other members of the staff. * 
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NDOOR ‘TENNIS practice is re 
| garded with apprehension by a 
majority of teachers and frequently 
students exhibit a lack of interest. 
Dennis can, however, be an interest 
ing activity indoors, when spring 
rains force the classes inside. 

Usually, instead of an ideal situa- 
tion, the instructor is confronted 
with very few facilities and a large 
number of tennis players. “Phe sug 
gestions given in this article will ap 
ply to such a realistic situation in- 
volving a large group, a small 
amount of wall space, and space in 
the gymnasium for one tennis court. 

An instructor will find many ad 
vantages in starting a class indoors. 
Backboard workouts give more prac- 
tice than practice on a tennis court, 
because of the consistent wall re 
bound in comparison to an incon: 
sistent Opponent on the court. New 
presentations or a review of strokes 
can be adequately and often’ best 
given indoors, in view of the prob- 
lems regarding outdoor organization 
and the éagerness of a student to 
play a game rather than to practice 
in a true court situation. 

Given below are suggestions which 
have been successfully tried in in 
door classes. “The classification of the 
group and the amount of time in 
doors will determine the choice of 
course content. 


Forehand and Backhand Drives 


Wall Markings. Measure a wall line three 
feet from and parallel to the floor. An- 
other line four and a half feet placed above 
the three foot line is desirable to control 
the height of the drive. As players im 
prove, a two foot line above the three-foot 
net line can replace the four-and-a-half-foot 
line. This promotes exceilent accuracy. 
(Masking tape for lines is recommended be 
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cause the tape is easy to work with, stays 
on for a long period of time, is simple to 
remove without marking the wall, and can 
be painted with water colors if the instruc 
tor wishes to distinguish between or refer 
to certain lines by color.) 

[he distance away from the wall where 

the player stands can be gauged best by 
comparing the rebound of the ball off the 
wall with one bounce on the floor to a hit 
made on a real court by a good player who 
can judge the distance from the baseline to 
the backcourt of the opponent. In one 
gymnasium with a cement-plaster wall and 
a wooden floor, the line was satisfactory for 
practice 32 feet from the wall. If the wall 
and floor surfacing differs, the distance will 
vary. 
Wall Practice, From the standpoint of 
safety, the distance between players must 
be adequate. An average-sized gymnasium 
(width of approximately 60 feet) will ac- 
commodate four players on one wall. As 
an example, assume there are 24 players in 
a class. (See Diagram.) Rotations will have 
to be made frequently in order 
to give each player wall practice. 
The other players should be kept 
busy while waiting for their prac- 
tice at the wall. One person can 
be the ball retriever for the play 
er at the wall. Students should 
be encouraged to analyze and help 
each other. Various ideas will be 
given in detail later as sugges- 
tions to be used for those who 
are waiting for their turn at the 
wall. 

A gymnasium with two walls as 
shown in Diagram 2 offers a bet 
ter situation. The bracketed area 
should be spaced so as to accom 
modate all of the players safely 


Suggestions: 

1. Practice forehand drive only. 

2. Practice backhand drive only. 

%. Alternate forehand and back 
hand drives. 

1Joanna Thayer Dyer, “Revi- 
sion of the Backboard Test of 
Tennis Ability,” Research Quar- 
terly, 9:1: 25-31 (March 1938). 
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If the restraining line distance of five feet 
is moved back, more of an emphasis can be 
made on form. For complete details, see 
Scott and French.2 

Cards can be kept to show the progress 
of each individual 

5. Variation against the wall—Play hand 
ball: (a) Alone; (b) With a partner, 


Court Practice. 


1. Rally back and forth with a partner 
a short distance apart. 

2. Practice back and forth across a net 
the full court distance. Use a rope with 
streamers if a net is not available. (See 
Diagram 3.) Rotate frequently. Players on 
the outer boundaries of the sidelines of the 
court retrieve balls that roll to the side. As 
a suggestion, rule books can be placed 
along the sides for those waiting for their 
turn. For full freedom of a drive with 
safety, less than four players on each side 
is recommended. Because so mary players 
are inactive, this practice is suggested only 
as a brief practice plan which may aid in 
a better understanding of court distance 
and motivate the player to practice in the 
future when there will be fewer players 
and more space. 


Service 

Ball Toss Practice. The ball toss can be 
practiced several periods before presenting 
the entire service. For a consistent and ef- 
fective service, a player should strive to 
attain a perfect ball toss in regard to the 
proper height and position overhead. Check 
to see that a right-handed person practices 
a toss with the left hand. ‘This indoor prac- 
tice provides a fine opportunity for com 


2M. Gladys Scott and Esther French, Eval- 
uation in Physical Education. St. Louis: 
The C. V. Mosby Co., 1950, pp. 140-41. 


“You're sure you didn’t just let me win!” 


Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening 
Post. Copyright 1951 by the Curtis Publishing Company. 
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ments on a good ball toss such as: ‘Toss 
with the entire arm,” “Keep the arm in 
close to the side and relaxed,” “As the ball 
is tossed, the body motion is back and 
forth” (instead of up and down) 

Working with one ball is enough for a 
beginner at first. After one ball is well un 
der control, add a second ball to the same 
hand and practice tossing one bal! while 
holding the other. In a future game situa 
tion on a court a player will feel more 
comfortable if he can adequately hold two 
balls and make a perfect ball toss with the 
first one as well as with the second one, A 
good toss on the first ball is more apt to 
contribute to the first service going into the 
proper service court, 

Wall Practice, This is one example of the 
many effective methods used to teach a 
service: A ball can be thrown against the 
wall as if pitching a baseball overhanded. 
Stress the proper form of a throw. Sugges 
tions such as keeping the forward foot in 
one spot will add to a knowledge of rules 
The tennis racket is placed in the serving 
hand instead of the ball. The player goes 
through the same motion with the racket as 
was done with the ball. The ball toss is 
co-ordinated with the racket motion. The 
service may be practiced against the wall. 
The player serves from behind a line 39 
feet from the wall, which is the distance 
from the backcourt to the net on a tennis 
court. The wall lines which were used for 
the drive can be used for the service prac 
tice. See Diagram | or 2 for possible for 
mations with a large group. 

Variations 

1. Play catch against the wall with an 
emphasis on a good overarm throw. 

(a) Alone 

(b) Partners—one person throw and the 
other catch and vice versa. 

2. Play catch with another person. 

3. Play “keep away” which involves 
throwing. 

4. Analyze services of other players. 

5. Serve against the wall, ran up and 
return the ball after the first bounce with 
a drive. 

6. For more advanced players, present 

and try different types of services. 
Court Practice. Serve from four courts 
as shown in Diagram 4. Balls will be fly 
ing all over the gymnasium, but if players 
stay alert, this formation is safe. Rotate so 
the players serve from both the right court 
and from the left court. The players wait- 
ing for a turn to serve can practice on ball 
tosses. Players by the net can retrieve balls 
at opportune times. 

In this formation players can practice re- 
turning services also. For example, | serves 
the ball to 4 who is standing in the posi 
tion marked O in Diagram 4. 4 attempts 
to return the ball. 2 can likewise serve to 
3 who stands in the position marked X in 
the diagram. Rotations should be made 
frequently so all players have a chance to 
serve and also receive a service. 

The returning service practice creates a 
“too many waiting” situation, but a short 
practice of this type is worthwhile in order 


Diagram 


== 


Diagram 4. 


to give an occasional court feeling with an 
emphasis on court’ position. Often the 
amount of service practice necessary for a 
good tennis game is underestimated. If two 
sets of tennis are played with the first sery 
ice going in every time for one player, he 
will serve a minimum of 24 services. Spaced 
serving practice throughout the period is 
worth careful planning 


The Volley 


Wall Markings. ‘The wall lines which 
were previously mentioned for the drives 
can be used for volley practice. The dis 
tance from the wall will depend upon the 
rebound of the ball. For a cement plaster 
wall surfacing, the approximate distance is 
from eight to nine feet away from the wall 
Wall Practice. Players can be closer to 
gether than for the drive practice. All 
available wall space can be used. Change 
positions frequently in order to give all an 
opportunity to practice 

Suggestions: 1. Forehand volley only; 2 
Backhand volley only; 3. Alternation of 
forehand and backhand volley 
work is essential.) 


(Good foot 


Variation for Partner Practice: Volley 
with a partner who is a short distance 
away. Change partners frequently 
Court Practice, (See Diagram 5.) Three 
volleyers are at the net position. The three 
backcourt players across the net throw or 
drive the ball at the net players. The oth 
er players retrieve balls. Positions should 
be changed frequently 
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Diagram 
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Diagram 6, 


The Half-Volley, Move the distance slight 
ly back (about a fcot to a foot and a half 
With prac 
tice a person can learn to half volley from 


from the wall volley distance 


this position 


Lob 
Wall Markings. 


wall which would approximate a_height 


Indiate a line on the 


that a lob would stay in the teanis court 
boundaries. ‘This will be an estimation 
Wall Practice: Lhe formation in either 
Diagram | or 2 can be used 

Accuracy can be partially developed by 
trying to hit a high line on the wall. The 
difference in racket angle wil be noticeable 
Court Practice, (See Diagram 6.) The 
players in the backcourt lob over the net 
players who stand in the forecourt on the 
other side of the net with rackets extended 
This gives an opportunity for a player to 
gain court judgement with a lob 
on the outside boundaries of the court re 
trieve balls 


Players 


Rotations should be often 


Smash 

Court Practice. The 
gram 5 can be used. A smash can be pre 
sented as a stroke which has the same form 


formation Dia 


as a Service The main difference occurs 
when another person sets up the ball. This 
calls for cxact timing 

Suggested Progression for Practice 

|. Player tosses the ball to self and makes 
a forecourt service. (This gives an idea of 
the feeling of smashing.) 


(Continued on page 2b) 
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A crippled child being taught in a Red Cross swimming program. 


IN) physical educa- 
tion recreation con 
vinced that swimming is highly desi 
able for the physically handicapped. 
So are many lay people. Yet they are 
not sure precisely what the desired 
outcomes of swimming for the physi 
cally handicapped are, and how to 
obtain them. 


“How To Teach” the Problem 
The problem is not whether to 
teach swimming to the handicapped, 
but how to teach it. Even the “how” 
is not a baffling problem to the ex 
perienced swimming teacher, since 
the same principles apply as in 
teaching “normal” persons. ‘The 
steps in progression may be slower, 
and obviously certain modifications 
of basic strokes will be necessary. 
Peaching “at homeness” in the wa 
ter is particularly important, espe 
cially where the handicapped indi 
vidual is unable to regain a stand 
ing position from the back or face 
float in the typical fashion. 
Ingenious devices for providing 
special buoyancy for injured or para 
lyzed parts, or for providing total 
body buoyancy have been suggested.! 
Fhese may be used either the 
learning process only, or more or 
less permanently where certain joints 
need protection or stabilization. 
With these aids, the observant swim- 
ming teacher will not find it too 
difheult to adjust his methods to the 
needs of each handicapped pupil. 
The aspect of swimming for the 
handicapped which has received lit 
tle attention by teachers of swim- 


1C, L. Lowman, Therapeutic Use of 
Pools and Tanks, Philadelphia: W. B 
Saunders Co., 1952 
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ming is how to insure physically 
beneficial outcomes of the whole 
swimming experience. Both protes- 
sionally trained physical educators 
and lay people have assumed that 
swimuning, in addition to being good 
recreation, is also a physically thera- 
peutic experience. ‘This is a moot 
assumptuion, 

Swimming may be therapeutic, o1 
it may be, and has been, a distinctly 
harmiul experience, depending upon 
the physical condition and specific 
therapeutic needs of the individual, 
and depending upon the conditions 
under which the swimming is done. 
In determining the needs of each 
handicapped person, the teacher of 
swimming will always be dependent 
upon the recommendation of the 
physician, and should not proceed 
without it. For evaluating and con- 
trolling the conditions under which 
the swimming should be done, the 
professionally trained physical edu 
cator should draw heavily on his 
preparation in physics, anatomy, 
physiology, kinesiology, and thera 
peutics, and supplement that with 
further specific details from the 
physician. 


Therapeutic Values 

What are some of the therapeutic 
values for which swimming? is fre- 
quently advocated? And what are 
some of the conditions which must 
be present if the desired therapeutic 
outcomes are to be achieved—il the 
individual’s condition is actually to 
be improved, or perhaps just kept 
from becoming worse? 

2“Swimming” in this article means swim 
ming and bathing, in fact getting into any 
body of water larger than a bathtub. 
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Swimming 

for the 
Physically 

Handicapped 
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I. Stimulation of Peripheral Cir- 
culation. The pressure to which the 
body surface is subjected and the 
warmth of the water have a very 
definite tendency to increase the 
flow of blood through the superficial 
venous network. The full effect de- 
pends upon the temperature of the 
water. As venous stagnation is re- 
lieved, the resistance against which 
the heart pumps blood through the 
arteries is diminished, and it is pos 
sible that blood pressure will drop. 
Peripheral circulation can also be 
increased through exercise, either in 
or out of water. The partial para- 
lytic can often make movements in 
water which he cannot make on 
land. 


2. Neuromuscular Relaxation. 
This is a much desired outcome for 
anyone who is habitually tense, par- 
ticwarly many psychiatric problems. 
It is achieved, of course, only if the 
individual is completely free of fear 
and actually enjoys the warm immer- 
sion experience. It will be the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher to see that 
these conditions are met. Notice the 
importance of the word “warm.” 

Increase in peripheral circulation 
and neuromuscular relaxation are 
most effectively achieved through im- 
mersion and movement in warm wa- 
ter. Here is a condition which the 
swimming instructor, who would be 
a therapist as well, finds hard to pro- 
vide. Normal pool temperature is 
72°-78° F. The therapist refers to 
this range as between cool and tepid. 
Neutral or warm temperatures range 
between 92° and 97° with the hot 
range from 98° to 104°, 

Unless it is possible to raise the 
pool temperature 10° to 15° when it 
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is being used for therapeutic pur- 
poses, best results canont be antici 
pated. Too often children whose 
handicaps greatly limit their total 
bodily movement have stood wih 
teeth chattering and body shaking 
in what was originally designed as a 
relaxing, circulatory stimulating ex- 
perience. No one knows how many 
of them caught cold. 

When pool temperature is in 
creased to approximately 94°, the 
swimming teacher will need to be 
particularly alert to the reaction ol 
his pupils. If a pupil is already in- 
clined to have low blood pressure on 
to suffer from general debility, he is 
particularly susceptible to over 
fatigue, exhaustion, and even. col- 
lapse when immersed in warm watet 
over a period of time. 

People for whom therapeutic 
swimming is recommended as a 
substitute for more strenuous types 
of activity are often precisely those 
who are particularly susceptible to 
fatigue. ‘The length of the imme 
sion with such people should be 
short to begin with, and gradually 
increased only as they develop tol 
erance to the experience. The phy- 
sician should make the original rec- 
ommendation for swimming, but the 
teacher should keep him informed olf 
any undesirable reactions. 


3. Strengthening Muscle. It is 
often assumed that swimming will 
strengthen muscles. This may or 
may not result depending upon the 
way the person moves in the water. 
It is true that an amount of muscle 
strength inadequate to support the 
body or move it against gravity on 
land may be adequate to produce 
movement when the body is suspend 
ed in water. It does not automatical 
ly follow that to make such a move 
ment in the water strengthens the 
muscle very much. 

It is necessary to utilize the over. 
load principle when planning exer 
cise if the purpose is to increase 
muscle strength most effectively. 
Briefly stating and loosely applying 
the overload principle, a muscle 
must be contracted with its maxi- 
mum force, if it is really to be 
suengthened. Such maximum con 
tractions can be repeated only a few 
times before complete fatigue is 
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reached, but the strength of the con- 
tractions steadily increase from day 
to day or week to week. Free swim 
ming seldom enlists this maximum 
type of contraction. It it did, the in 
dividual would play out so quickly 
that his free swimming would be 
over before he had begun to enjoy 
himself, but he would gain rapidly 
in muscle strength. 

Maximum contractions are dith- 
cult in the water because it is not 
possible to vary water resistance 
easily, except through the assistance 
of an operator. Some increase in wa- 
ter resistance is possible by at least 
two methods. Rubber hand and foot 
flippers can be used to increase the 
resistance and hence the load on cet 
tain muscles, depending on the 
stroke being used. Careful kinesio 
logical analysis is essential to be sure 
that the form used places demands 
on the desired muscles. 

Secondly, a steady increase in the 
speed of the stroke will also rather 
sharply increase the load on the 
muscles. Speed of stroke can be con 
trolled by the use of music on 
rhythm-beating instruments. Increas 
ing the speed of the stroke, however, 
can easily become a systemically ex 
hausting experience, with the fa 
tigue dangers already noted. It 
should be used cautiously. 

The swimming teacher who ex 
pects to effect an increase in muscle 
strepgth must also be on guard 
against muscle substitution. The 
handicapped individual will quite 
unconsciously substitute strong well 
co-ordinated muscles for weak poor 
ly co-ordinated ones. Not only does 
the swimming then fail to strength 
en the desired muscles, it) often 
inakes these weak muscles even less 
effective by further developing the 
already stronger antagonistic mus 
cles. 

Many swimming teachers are fa 
miliar with the difficulty “normal” 
swimmers have in learning a true 
symmetrical frog kick, either on the 


face or on the back. ‘They just nat 
urally fall into a somewhat scissored 
kick. Why? Because at the hip joint 
they have greater flexion-extension 
movement ranges than abduction 
adduction ranges, and they also have 
stronger and better co-ordinated 
flexion-extension muscles than ab 
ductor-adductor ones. It is easier to 
use the strong muscles and the tree 
joint range than the weak muscles 
and the limited joint range. The re 
sult is a scissor kick rather than a 
frog kick. Where muscles are weak 
to the point of real pathology, it is 
easy to see that substitution will be 
even more common than it is with 
“normal” swimmers, unless the form 
is very carelully supervised. 


Taking another example, suppose 
that an individual has weak anterion 
tibial muscles, and tends to the de 
lormity known as drop-foot. What 
will swimming do for this? ‘The nor 
mal streamlined position of the body 
with the toes pointed involves a 
stretch on this already weakened 
muscle—a stretch which in itself is a 
weakening influence unless alternat 
ed with vigorous contraction. Fur 
thermore, no stroke requires as vig 
orous contraction of the tibialis an 
terior muscles as it does of the an 
tagonistic calf muscle group. 

Swimming does not automatically 
improve drop-foot, and fact it 
may allow it to get worse. “This type 
of kinesiological analysis should be 
made by the doctor before he pre 
scribes swimming activities, and 
must be understood by the swim 
ming teacher if the strokes decided 
upon are to result in better strength 
and co-ordination of poorly fun 
tioning muscles. No foolproof list of 
recommended strokes for specifi 
weaknesses can be developed, al 
though suggested lists have been of 
fered by the American Red Cross 
and others. In every case the teach 
er must be alert to whether the ac 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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“Aquatics for the Disabled and Handicapped,” by Carroll L. Bryant. Official 
Aquatics, Winter Sports, and Outing Activities Guide (NSCWS), July 


“Swimming—Activity for the Handicapped,” by Richard L. Brown. The Jour- 
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It's a joke for all but the participant. 


oe OLD ON!” the average rec 

Hi rection worker is likely to 
protest indignantly, “Haven't you 
made a mistake in that title? It’s the 
purpose of recreation to help per 


sonalities grow and improve, rather 
than damage or harm them!” 


Certainly, this protest iy justified. 
Recreation does enable people to de 
velop richer, happier personalities, 
broadening their range of interests 
and hobbies, and giving them secur 
ity and status in their relationships 
with others. Medical authorities have 
pointed out that there is a high cor 
relation between an individual’s rec 
reational pattern and his mental 
health. However, it must be recog 
nized that a number of activities pre 
sented under the guise of recreation 
have, in actual practice, the effect of 
harming individuals. These program 
materials accentuate inferiority feel 
ings of members of the group by ridi 
culing and pillorying them, and by 
playing up to the meaner instincts 
of other participants. 

“Better go slow,” warns the recre 
ation worker. “Those charges sound 
pretty bad. But can you prove them 

with specific examples?” 

Unfortunately, it is all too easy to 
do this. A number of illustrations he 
in two areas: dramatics, and games. 


Harmful Dramatic Activities 

A considerable amount of dra 
matic material exists, in the form of 
Short plays, skits, jokes, pantomimes, 
and monologues, which is openly 
and obviously insulting to members 
of various racial, religious, and na- 


Damaging Personalities 


Through Recreation 


by RICHARD KRAUS 


tional minority groups. In a well 
known and widely-distributed cata- 
logue of dramatic materials, a large 
proportion of the skits, jokes and 
monologues poke “fun” Irish, 
Scotch, Italian, Negro, and Jewish 
characters. These weatherbeaten “di- 
alect’ entertainments” portray all 
Irishmen as pugnacious drunks, all 
Scotchmen as skinflints, all Italians 
as illiterate pushcart peddlers and 
organ-grinders, all Negroes as lazy 
and superstitious, and all Jews as un 
scrupulous businessmen, 


“LT begin to see what you mean,” 
concedes the recreation worker, “But 
still, isn’t this kind of thing an ex- 
ception?” 


Possibly so, but these materials are 
printed and sold to thousands of on 
ganizations of every type—churches, 
youth groups, fraternal and civic 
clubs, throughout the country, tor 
use in minstrel shows, fun sessions, 
and amateur programs. They are 
lent a measure of dignity by the fact 
that a number of excellent plays and 
dramatic excerpts, many of a reli 
gious nature, also appear in the cata 
logue which presents them. 


Not only minority group members 
suffer from the use of this kind of 
crude program material. Many jokes 
and skits ridicule other human frail 
tics. Several lampoon “Weary Wil 
lie,” the perennial drunk, holding 
him up as an object of derision and 
mirth, rather than as the pitiably 
sick person he really is. Other dia 
logues make marital strife their tar 
get, chuckling at the raucous argu 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


ments of husbands and wives. Some 
skits jest at the plight of the eternal. 
ly hopetul spinster, and still others 
make fun of “nut” characters. 


“LT can see that these skits would 
be in bad taste all right,” muses the 
recreation worker. “But how do they 
damage the personality of the pai 
ticipant or onlooker?” 


The answer is—by placing him on 
the defensive. If he is involved, ei- 
ther himself or through friends o1 
relatives, in any of these problems 
(alcoholism, a broken marriage, o1 
mental illness), he is quite likely to 
project himself into the position of 
the person being satirized. The un 
kind joke being given life on the 
stage thrusts a barb deep into a sensi- 
tive area and, although he may con- 
ceal his inner feelings, he will not 
find it really funny, 

It is not only the individual who 
is vicariously insulted or attacked 
through such jokes or skits, who sul 
fers damage. ‘The person who suc- 
cumbs to the Cheap temptation to go 
along with the gang, in spite of his 
better impulses, is also injured— 
whether he is an onlooker or a pan 
licipant. By co-operating the 
stunt and joining its raucous 
laughter, he is suppressing his sensi 
tivity and generous sympathy for 
weakness and misfortune. 

“TD agree,” pursues the recreation 
worker. “But you mentioned games 
before. How can these hurt people? 
Do you mean through excessive com 
petition? I've heard all about that!” 
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Harmful Games and Stunts 

No, over-emphasis on competition 
is not the factor referred to here. 
Rather, it is the type of game or con- 
test which deliberately sets out to 
place a participant in a ridiculous 
and embarrassing position, exposing 
him to the laughter of the others. 
There are a number of such devices, 
often found in traditional game col- 
lections, which make one player the 
butt and laughing-stock of the entire 
group. Sometimes they do this by 
mystifying him unfairly, or placing 
him in a ludicrous, undignified posi 
tion. Here are a few examples: 

Pinehy Winchy. As all the play. 
ers sit in a circle, the leader pinches 
the cheek of the person next to him, 
saying “Pinchy Winchy. it 
along.” The pinch and the message 
are passed around the circle from 
person to person. Whenever Joe, on 
the opposite side of the circle, pinch- 
es Carl's cheek, all the other partici- 
pants laugh heartily. Only after the 
action has gone around the circle 
two or three times does Carl realize 
that Joe has covered his thumb with 
burnt cork or grease in advance, and 
has smeared his cheek thoroughly, 
making him look like a clown. When 
Carl learns what has happened to 
him, the gang really roars. 


Bottle Obstacle Course, The 
leader sets up a row of soda bottles 
in a sort of obstacle course. Then, 
holding a broom horizontally in 
front of him for balance, he shows 
how to walk the length of the line, 
stepping high over each bottle. He 
asks for one volunteer to repeat what 
he has done. When Jean steps for- 
ward hesistantly, he ties a blindfold 
around her face and gives her the 
broom. 

She starts forward to attempt the 
stunt, blindfolded. What she does 
not know is that another player has 
secretly removed all of the bottles, as 
the blindfold was being put on. She 
starts out, lifting her feet high over 
the imaginary objects, as the other 
players laugh and call out confusing 
directions to her. Teetering back 
and forth, she finally completes the 
trip. Only when the blindfold is re- 
moved, does she realize that the 
whole thing was a put-up stunt, and 
that she has been made the butt of 
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a community joke. Again everyone 
laughs. 

There are many other such stunts, 
including one called “Kneel and 
Confess,” in which “it” is made to 
kneel on all fours like an animal and 
repeat a distasteful little quatrain, 
and another, particularly embarrass 
ing joke, called “Kissing the Blarney 
Stone.” 

“You know,” frowns the recreation 
worker, “I’ve played a few of those 
games. We certainly laughed a lot 
during “Kneel and Confess.” 

Everyone likes to laugh. And, as 
a rule, the amount of laughter dur- 
ing any activity is a good criterion of 
whether it is being enjoyed by the 
participants. But one must realize, 
as radio gag-writers do, that there 
are several possible bases for humor. 
One is through genuinely funny 
characterization. Another is through 
the appearance of the incongruous, 
and a third is through the deft use 
of ridicule. This is the kind of hu 
mor prompting the laughter heard 
during these stunts. 

When a timid, shy person finds 
himself with his face covered with 
soot and everydéne laughing at him, 
or awkwardly climbing over an im- 
aginary soda bottle, it is likely to do 
something to him. Very probably, 
this meek, withdrawn individual had 
to summon up all his courage to join 
the group in the first place, and had 
hoped to become an anonymous, ac- 
cepted member of the gang. Here he 
finds himself in a ridiculous position, 
with the others laughing at him—a 
destructive, pointless tasteless 
kind of experience. 


Everyone 
laughs at Jean, 
but how does 


she feel? 


“41l right,’ concedes the recrea 
tion leader. “J can see now that a 
lot of these actunities are bad. But 
what should we do about them?” 

The obvious answer is that the so 
cial recreation leader should exe 
cise tact, good judgment, and intelli 
gence in selecting dramatic and game 
materials. Particularly where there 
is the posibility of a shy or socially 
withdrawn individual being hurt by 
a recreational experience, he should 
be quick to intervene. In this con 
nection, he should not accept activi 
ties at face value—just because they 
have always been done. Just because 
a stunt is traditional does not mean 
that it is good. “Tempora mutantur 

said Horace. “Times change, 
and we change with them.” What 
was acceptable in yesterday's society, 
is not suitable for us today. 

Whatever the activity, the leader 
should ask, “What does it do to peo 
ple? Does it accentuate their dignity, 
worth, selfesteem and group accept 
ance—or does it hurt or brutalize 
them? What kinds of social attitudes 
does it foster?” 

These should be the factors in 
volved in choosing or creating social 
recreational activities, rather than 
the surface questions, “Have we done 
it before?” or “Will it get a laugh?” 

Finally, recreation leaders should 
strongly exert their influence to help 
others become more discerning about 


the worth of various play materials. 
Often the participants themselves 
will instinctively know what is good 
and what is bad; let their healthy de 
cisions be reinforced by the leader's 
respected and trained judgments. & 
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CONSIDER LACROSSE 


by HARRY DUBICK 


Athietics ar d Recreation Specia t 


nq Ground, Maryland 


Aberdeen Prov 


O THRE SPORTS commonly 
played in your program, you can 
very profitably add lacrosse. “This 


sport is of the same value to partici 
pants as any of the usual sports. 


A Fast Game 


Lacrosse is olten relerred to as 
the “fastest game on two feet.” It is 
a combination of individual skill 
and team work. It has the roughness 
and toughness of football; it has the 
speed of basketball; it requires the 
endurance of a long-distance runner 
and the finesse of an ice-hockey play- 
er. One must have nerve, strength, 
and intelligence in lacrosse. 

For years the sport has been 
wrongly branded as “a murderer's 
game,” in which sticks were tree to 
swing at opponents’ heads. [ have 
been associated with the sport for 
ten years; | have played in many con- 
tests and witnessed approximately 
S00 games in which players ranged 
from the ages of seven to 45. T can 
truthfully say that IT have never seen 
injuries to the extent of those which 
I have seen on basketball, soccer, and 
football fields. 

‘These observations have been con 
firmed in a recent survey of physical 
educators in the vicinity of Balti- 
more (Maryland). Indeed, the fed- 
eral government in 1938, in a com 
prehensive survey listed it less 
dangerous than boxing, football, ice- 
hockey, or soccer. 


Playing Lacrosse 


Lacrosse is played with ten men 
ona field 110 x 60 yards. The object 
of the contest is to throw a rubber 
ball eight inches in circumference 
into a six-footsquare goal. Offensive 
and defensive maneuvers require 
skillful stick handling, body check- 
ing, pass work, alertness, and agility. 
There are a goalkeeper, three de- 
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fensemen, three attackmen, and three 


midhelders. Their duties are ex- 


plained in their names, with the ex 
ception of the midhelders, who play 
both offense and detense. 

Lacrosse is played with stick 
known as a crosse. The length and 
width of the stick vary with each 
position on the field. 


Equipment Needed 

Every player is required to wear a 
headgear to protect the top of his 
head, his ears, and the corner of his 
eyebrows. A wire mask is connected 
to the front of the helmet protecting 
the face. The gloves worn in lacrosse 
are made of heavy leather similar to 
those worn in ice-hockey. The stick, 
gloves, and the helmet are the only 
personal equipment needed by a 
player. 

Many institutions hesitated trying 
this sport because of the cost of 
equipment, but today lacrosse has 
been placed in schools and colleges 
with less expense than any of the 
sports mentioned. The equipment 
bought with their initial investment 
has lasted three or four years in 
many institutions. 


Growth in 

For the past 50 years, lacrosse has 
been slowly spreading throughout 
the country. Many high schools and 
colleges have played lacrosse on the 
interscholastic and collegiate levels 
only, Within the past five years, 
physical educators have become 
aware that all students could benefit 
from this sport in the physical edu- 
cation and intramural programs. It 
was realized that a school or college 
having lacrosse in its physical educa- 
tion classes would be laying the 
ground work for its intramural and 
interschool or collegiate programs. 
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Action in a Maryland-Nary 
lacrosse game. 


The physical education class was 
found to be the ideal place to teach 
the students this sport. Each period 
presented to the students the impor 
tant fundamentals of the game, and 
physical educators projected the fun 
damentals into recreational activi- 
ties. In lacrosse, the challenging fun- 
damentals of passing, catching, and 
scooping are easily converted from 
drills to games or relays. Programs 
were constructed with an eye towards 
intramural participation. Many in- 
stitutions, after having lacrosse in 
their physical education and intra 
mural programs, have since fielded 
teams on the interscholastic and col- 
legiate levels. 

Ot the 60 colleges in our country 
playing lacrosse on the intercollegi 
ate level, roughly three-fourths have 
lacrosse in other divisions of their in- 
stitutions. A few of the colleges 
which have this sport are Hopkins, 
Princeton, Yale, Ohio State, Duke, 
Maryland, New York University, 
Rutgers, Dartmouth, Virginia, and 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
Both the United States Military 
Academy and the United States Na- 
val Academy play lacrosse in all 
phases of their athletic programs. 

If you do not already have lacrosse 
in your school, you should consider 
adding it, for the reasons outlined 
in this article. * 
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rugged construction of Medart Gym 
Equipment is'80 years of experienc 
accumulated through the successful 


fur lish ing problem. To help you in all 
ma concerning 


obligation. Write or phone | 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. « 3544 DEKALB ST. e ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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by JOHN BAREHAM 


Benjamin Franklin Elementary Sc 


Ba timore Mary and 


UCKS IN ‘THE school room? 
Why ducks? Because children 
like ducks, and ducks like 
‘Therefore, why not use ducks for a 
study of the nutritional values of 
milk, as well as to teach the scien 
tific method of problem solving? 
With these two purposes the 
mind of the teacher, a fourth-grade 
class of girls and boys began the 
duck experiment. 

‘The children were first concerned 
with their own height and weight, 
so all were weighed and measured 
and the figures compared with stand 
ard tables. In a class of 35 children, 
s were overweight and 10 were more 
than 10 per cent underweight, (these 
1% were relerred to the nurse). ‘The 
Class was then divided into: 

The milk drinkers, three glasses 

a day 

2—The nonmilk drinkers, one 

glass or less per day 

In June (4 months later), a re 
check of heights and weights was to 
he made. 


The Experiment 


The second phase of the experi 
ment was a thorough study of the 
various forms of milk: dried, eVApo- 
rated, condensed, and whole. ‘The 
composition of milk and the values 
of milk were considered in) connec 
tion with a trip to a dairy and a 
“Milk Day Program,” with the theme 
“Milk Good.” During a morning 
ot feverish activity, the class made 
end consumed butter, buttermilk, 
cottage cheese, chocolate milk, jun 
ket dessert, and pudding desserts. 

The third phase of the study came 
ws an outgrowth of the children’s 
skepticism toward the highly vaunt 
ed health values attributed to milk. 
Three ducks of two different kinds 
were brought to the class. Phe ducks 
were divided into an experimental 
group and a control group. ‘The 
treatment afforded each group was 
identical with the exception of milk. 


Is 


how DUCKS teach 


These youngsters find nutrition easy to understand when they see how ducks grow 
on a milk diet. 


One group received a portion of 
whole milk each day. The other 
group was given the same quantity 
of water. After a few weeks, the re- 
sults were confusing. Some water- 
fed ducks were as heavy as the milk- 
fed ducks, but as the weeks passed 
by, the milk-fed ducks forged ahead. 
At the end of the experiment, there 
was a differential of 50°) in favor ol 
the milk-led ducks. 


Results 


The results of this experiment 
convinced the children that milk 
does promote growth, and hence 
should be a part of each meal. Early 
in June, after 4 months, the weight 
and height of each child were again 
checked. An attempt was made to 
relate increases in weight and height 
to milk consumption during inter 
vening months. No consideration 
was given to other factors in the diet. 

With respect to weight: changes, 
there was no relation to the drink- 
ing of milk. It was thought that this 
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disparity might be due to the in- 
creased physical activity of children 
during the spring months and the 
accompanying readjustments ol 
weight. “The height changes showed 
a slight correlation to milk Cconsump- 
ton, 

The class recognized the untan 
ness of attributing increases in height 
to milk alone. ‘They realized that 
such conclusion could) only be 
made, as with the ducks, when the 
diet of the two groups could be 
strictly controlled. ‘Tentatively, how- 
ever, there was a suspicion that with 
boys and girls, as with ducks, milk 
does serve to build healthy bodies. 


Related Activities 

As the 
many opportunities were found to 
relate activities in arithmetic, read 
ing, and in the language-arts to the 
science project. A study of measure- 
ment, particularly 


experiment progressed, 


pounds and 


(Continued on page 60) 
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EXCELLENT NUTRITIONAL SUPPLEMENTATION-:--CEREAL AND MILK 


CEREAL MILK ~ SUGAR 


In the above chart, 100 per cent equals the total amount of the nutrients 
common to both and calories supplied by the cereal serving. The black and 
yray bars represent the percentage contribution of nutrients and of calories 
made individually by the cereal and by the milk of the cereal serving. This 
shows that in five of the nine nutrients, as well as in calories, the breakfast 


cereal alone provides more than S50 per cent of the total amounts contributed 


by both cereal and milk, and almost 50 per cent of the protein, These figures 


demonstrate the excellent manner in which cereal and milk supplement 
each other, 


>. 


» 


The average cost of the cereal and milk serving ts 
5 cents, based on current retail prices. Kew indeed 
are the toods which, for this small cost, can make 
such a contribution to the satistaction of daily 
nutritional requirements. 


Kree booklet available on your letter of request on the 


importance of the cereal and milk serving in the modern 


red icing dict. Send for yours today. 


\ Re rch 1 | or Devore 
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ifty Contribution 


YOU NEVER OUTGROW YOUR NEED FOR CEREAL AND MILK 


Cereal and Milk 


Breakfast Cereals are an important carrie) 
of milk in the diet. In the average year, over 
two and one-half billion quarts of milk are 
eaten with cereals alone, accounting tor 
about 15 per cent of the annual per capita 
fluid milk consumption. During May the 
American Dairy Association and the Cereal 
Institute are cooperating in a “Cereal and 
Milk Festival” to promote this great tood 


team. 


The bar chart opposite shows how the com 


ponents of the cereal and milk serving one 
ounce of hot or ready-to-eat) breaktast 
cereals* (w hi grain, enriched, or restored ), 
four ounces of milk, and one teaspoontul of 
sugar complement each other their 


contribution of essential nutrients. 


Ifa line is drawn from the upper left corner 
to the lower right corner of the chart, the 
statement that the cereal and milk serving 


makes 
“A Fifty-Fifty Contribution” 


is graphically demonstrated. On a mathe 
matical basis, considering the over-all nutri 
tional contribution lOO per cent, the cereal 
contributes about 50 per cent, the milk 


about 48 per ¢ ent, the sugar about 2 per Cnt. 


*Compostte average of all breakfast cereals on ary weight basis, 


CER KAT, INSTITUTE, Inc., 3 South LaSalle Street, Chicago Mlinoi 
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the Betterment of Nat Nutrition 


A. S. BARNES 


& COMPANY 


116 years of educational book publishing 


The “classic” of 
all Physical Education 
Texts! 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


by N. NEILSON and WINIFRED 
VON HAGEN. Revised by N. NEII 
SON, Ph.D, Professor and Head, Dep't 
of Health, Physical kducation and Ree 


reation, University of Utah. 


For twenty five years, this illustrated 
course of study has been basic for the 
physical education program in elemen 
tary schools. The revised edition retains 
the invaluable graded program for the 
first eight grades which can be adapted 
to the school situation, tume of year and 
needs of the child Descrip 
tions of activities have been rewritten 


and new ones have been added. 


Other important features of the book 
are the discussion of objectives, organ 
ation lor aastruction, Classification of 
play areas, cquipment and 
supplics. In addition, the book maludes 
music accompaninent for all dances and 
aselerted bibliography of supplementary 
reference sources 


Phis is THE ONE BOOK that every 
teacher who, at one time or other, bas 
to teach physical education regards as 
“the bible Over 175,000 copies of the 
original edition have been sold. S4.50 


Send for your 
EXAMINATION COPY 


Send ono Simply maik the coupon for 
your copy oot the book. Th this complete book is 
adopted for classroom use, or if you order copies 
for distribution to classroom teachers, no charge 


will be made for your examination copy 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY Dep't 465 
252 Madison Ave, New York 16, N.Y 
Please send PHYSICAL EDLCATION POR ELEMEN 
TARY SCHOOLS $i 
Vor examination with a view to adoption 
ror om al use less education discount 
Name 
City State 


School or College 


(from page 7) 


Easy Does It 


students avoid the backhand and at- 
tempt all ground strokes on the fore 
hand side, a practice which results in 
badly executed strokes and faulty 
court position, both of which are 
more noticeable on receiving the 
SETVICE. 


Teaching the Serve 

Following the instruction of these 
two strokes should come the teach 
ing of the serve. “The instruction to 
beginners in the serve should also 
be simplified. It should be taught as 
a Whole rhythmic pattern, entirely 
omitting the method of setting the 
pattern to counts. This latter meth 
od results in the same undesirable 
jerky action as in the ground strokes. 

Suggest to the students that the 
serve resembles the overarm baseball 
throw and have them toss balls into 
the backstop fence in order to give 
them the “leel” of the serve stroke. 
Follow this by having them swing 
their rackets in the same pattern as 
the overarm baseball throw. Next, 
practice the toss of the ball, caretully 
instructing and demonstrating to the 
students that the ball is tossed up at 
the same time as the racket arm goes 
back and up—in other words both 
arms work rhythmically together, 


and both go up at the same time, 


The “Punch Volley” 

In semester's course for begin- 
ners, instructors ‘stop alter 
teaching the forehand, backhand, 
and serve strokes. Miss Browne ad 
vocates instructing them in the 
“punch volley” (also Known as the 
stop or block volley) se that they 
will play net positions in doubles as 
carly as possible in the learning of 
the game. Today a modern doubles 
game is, generally speaking, a volley 
type game with all four players try 
ing to secure the net positions. “The 
sooner tennis beginners experience 
this type of play, the greater the mo 
tivation the game, 

Phe teaching of tennis be 
simplified if we are to achieve satis 
factory results for each individual 
that attempts to learn the game. 
Good tennis strokes result from 
clear, simple instruction to begin- 


* 


ners. Easy does it! 
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hetter FIT makes better SWIMMERS 


Plenty of give and take for active swim- 
mers in these fine suits... keep their form 
fitting comfort in and out of the pool. 


OCEAN POOL SWIM SUITS 

JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes in Copen Royal Scarlet Green 
Standard Form Fitting Model SIZES: 22-46 
#147 Skirtiess, $21 dz. ¢ £1497 Front Skirt, $30 dz. 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model SIZES: 32-42 
2140 Skirtless, $30 dz. «© £1450 Front Skirt, $36 dz. 

RIBBED KNIT SUITS 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES: 24-42 
230 Skirtless, $16.50 doz. 
COPEN e ROYAL e SCARLET 

320 «6Skirtiess, $13.50 dz. OXFORD GREY 
SEND FOR CATALOG B of complete SWIM line 


CEAN POOL SUPPLY C0 


866 SIXTH AVE. ~ NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Quackery in Nutrition 


by WALLACE F. JANS 


Assistant 


Hk VISEPING nurse was angry 
so angry that she was almost 


in tears. She had just spent 58 of 


her own money, buying groceries lor 


a family with four preschool chil 
dren. All thev had to eat that day, 
before her arrival, was one can of 
cold string beans. The mother, 21, 
Was attempting to breast teed the 
baby, aged two wecks, and not suc 
ceeding. She had been in the hospi- 
tal only one day, for delivery. They 
could not afford the hospital, she ex- 
plained. 

Making a rapid inventory of the 
kitchen, the nurse found flour, lard, 
and sugar, but the gas had 


turned. off. 


been 
On the shell, however, 
was a fresh package of a vétamin- 
mineral food supplement sold na- 
tionally by house-to-house canvassers 
at approximately $20 per package. 
The sales talk had persuaded the 
worried mother that she needed the 
supplement to help feed the baby 
properly, so she had spent a large 
part of her grocery money for this 
mixture olf trace minerals and vita 
mins that are found abundantly in 
common foods. 

This true story illustrates how 
some consumers are taken in by the 
blandishments of nutrition quack- 
ery. In recent years, professional diet 
fad promoters have become a special 
problem of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 


Commissioner Charles 
W. Crawlord has pointed out that 
there is a “small army” of them op- 
United 


erating throughout the 


POR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


the 


ig Administrat 


+ 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Healt Educat 


States. 


experts” 


These self-styled “nutrition 
are Carrying on a surpris 
ingly successful scare campaign de 
signed to American 
public that it is suffering trom wide 


spread 


convince the 


dietary deficiencies. They 


claim that salvation from premature 


old age and death, not to mention 
disastrous effects on the health of 
children yet 
had by 


only be 
taking the particular food 
supplement or bizarre diet which the 
quack happens to be sponsoring. 


unborn, can 


Door-to-Door Doctoring 

Some years ago, one firm cngaged 
in this type of business was reported 
to have upwards of 15,000 full and 
parttime  canvassers, roughly the 
sive ag an Army division. Posing as 
“nutrition educators,” these doorbell 
ringers made use of a sales brochure 
which postulated the pseudo-scien 
tific concept that all disease is caused 
by chemical imbalance in the body 
brought about by dietary deficien 
Practically every known faddist 
theory of nutrition now extant was 
woven into this false and misleading 
literature 


cies. 


designed to promote a 


shotgun formula of vitamins and 
minerals combined in a “secret” base 
from alltalfa, 


parsley. 


made watercress and 

Legal action was instituted under 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos 
metic Act, charging that the product 
was misbranded by the sales litera- 
ture and also by the free-wheeling 
oral representations of the canvass 
ers. After a bitter court battle last 
ing several years, the Food and Drug 


Administration secured an 


tion prohibiting any mention of 


some 57 serious diseases in connec 
tion with oral, printed, ol graphic 
matter promoting the sales ot this 
product. The company was ordered 
to rewrite its sales literature so as to 
eliminate a long list of false nutri 


tional clamms and dietary Clap-trap. 


Radio and TV Doctoring 
In another 
Federal 


all against a 


more recent case, the 
Trade Commission secured 
radio and 
television pitchman who was) pro 
moting a similar vitamin and mines 
al preparation. ‘This high powered 


entertammer was using his entire 
broadcast pe riod for a lecture: se lling 
the idea that virtually all Americans 
are suffering from malnutrition and 
in dire need of his rather expensive 
product, \ 


lederal ordered 


this man and his sponsors to stop 


court 


advertising that this product would 
cither make one well or keep one 
well, or that it had any value in the 
as an 


treatment of such 


theitis, bursitis, coronary thrombo 


blood 


bad teeth and bones, mftected tonsils, 


sis, diabetes, high pressure, 
appendicitis, gall stones, overweight, 
Striking the 
false premise of the sales talks, the 
injunction prohibited further use of 
any advertising which represents that 


and goiter. 


all persons in the United States con 


sume a diet which is defiarent in 


Vitamins and minerals, or that pet 
sons who consume a well-balanced 


diet cannot obtam from it) thei 
minimum daily requirements of vita 
mins and minerals. 

Several years ago, a suave and pol 
ished veteran of the food-lad lecture 
platform hit the jack-pot with a best 
extolled 


selling book which he 


the virtues of five “wonder foods.’ 
Royalties rolled on half a mil 
lion copies, followed by a Reader's 
Digest book, 
plus Commissions on sales of at least 
black 
Fortunately, the 


Reader's Digest did not publish those 


condensation of the 


one ol the “wonder foods” 


strap molasses. 


s which recommended mo 


passage 
lasses for the prevention and treat 
ment of cancer, grayness of the hair, 
Later, 


(Concluded on pages 27-28) 


and menopausal symptoms. 
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YOU 

physical 

Why not? 

will testily as to its worth as a social, 
mental, and physical activity. 


PEACH golf in your 
education program? 


Those who play the game 


A Wonderful Game 

the 
“lie of the ball” and the “roll of the 
green” 
physical conditioner, as a desirable 


‘Those who are fascinated by 
will praise its benefits as a 


corecreational activity, as practic 
ing example of the preaching con 
cept of “worthy use of leisure time.” 
‘Those who chip and pitch and putt 
and drive will tell you how one can 
play goll almost indefinitely, how it 
intrigues young and old alike, how 
it is as Competitive as any sport they 
know, or how they think that prope 
shifting of the weight is more impor 
tant than a straight, left arm, or visa 
versa 

Yes, ask 


people who are avid goll participants 


any of the three million 
and they will tell you why it is such 
a wonderlul game. Because it 
good, they will tell you they think 
you ought to teach it to your stu 
dents 


Is so 


no point in depriving anyone 
of this wholesome physical activity. 
In fact, let's introduce them to the 
Let 
them have a lifetime of enjoyment 
litthe white ball 
trying to break a hundred, or 99, on 
RO, oF pal Lite is too short not to do 


game while they're still young. 


whaling away ata 


something satistying and enjoyable 


Pvening 
mpany 


permission of The Saturday 


Copyright 1951 by the Curtis Publishing ¢ 


Why Aren't YOU 
Teaching GOLF? 


by JACK R. FRYMIER 


Univers ty of Mian 


in spare moments, and golf can be 
just that something, 


Why Isn't Golf Taught? 


To get back to the original prob- 


lem, though, why aren't you teaching 
golly “Loo expensiver In a recent 
survey! of 136 Florida high schools 
it was found that only 14 taught golf 
in any way other than as a varsity 
sport, and only 32 included it in any 
way, Varsity sport or otherwise. In 
other words, only about ten per cent 
of the schools questioned made any 
effort to acquaint their student body 
with this popular carry-over activity, 
Phe other 99 per cent implied that 
it Was too expensive, too far from 
school, too crowded, too difficult, too 
troublesome, too little space, or Loo 
something or other to bother with. 
At least that is what their practices 


implied, even though 81 per cent said 
they thought golf should be included 


in high school physical education 
programs in some way. And vet they 
did not have it in theirs! 


Too Expensive? No! 

Why not? Too expensive! Yet for 
the price of three footballs our de 
partment bought enough clubs and 
hundred stu 


balls to teach several 


dents how to play and enjoy the 
game last yvear—10 steelshatted clubs 
500) balls, to all in 


good, playable condition. “Phe clubs 


and be exact, 


were 59 cents apiece from tocal 
country club pro, and the balls, trom 
a local driving range, each cost four 
\nd 


since purchased additional ones at 


cents. what is more, we have 


the same price—and so can you! 


Now say that golf is too expensive, 
Ol course Complete sets of matched 
irons and woods come high, but since 


‘ack R. Frymier, Status of Golf in Flori 


da High Schools. Unpublished study 


1954, 


when have we in physical education 
had to have the best? 
provision has been the rule rather 
than the exception. The spirit of oun 
profession 


had, o1 Iin- 


has been to provide 


Wholesome physical activity for 
America’s people. Activity which will 
help to get and keep our people 
strong and well. Activity which satis 
fies their urge for competition and 
foi and tor 
participation, for enjoyment and tor 
simulation. We do not need new o1 


perfect. equipment to do this, and 


exercise, for recreation 


you know it, so see your local golf 
professional. 

‘Those who are in goll lor a living 
certainly like to see the game pro 
moted, and they will gladly give you 
break 
They know that every convert wants 
his own, and the more that play, the 
more balls and clubs and shoes and 


on any used equipment. 


bags and carts they are going to sell. 
And it might as well be golf clubs 
as fishing tackle or bowling balls. 
You might have to sell your pro on 


this idea) but | doubt it. 


Let's Teach Golf! 
People are going to participate 
all we have to do is get them started, 
and in the right activities. Too often 
their participation Consists of mas 
saving the gluteals on the bleachers 
Not 


olten enough do they work the busi 


or TV lounge or swivel chair. 


ness end ol a 7 iron or fly red or ten 
nis racket. Certainly the incidence of 
heart will 
measure to that. 

If we really whit 
preach, let's all give our students 
something they can use—something 
they can participate in tor decades 
vel Then we will be true 
physical educators. Then we will be 
“doers of the Let's 
them golf! * 


clisease attest some 


believe in 


we 


to come. 


word.” teach 
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Both Golf Club and Bat 
Catalogs in full color Te | 
will be sent on 
- 


‘Bl ovisville 
= 


GRAND SLAM 


Golf Clubs 


Sold by Sporting 
Goods Dealers 


GOLF CLUBS” 


Choice of the 
Champions in 
Baseball and 
Softball 


Sold in Pro 
Shops only 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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THEIR HEALTH 


Children in 


Focus 


A Review 


AAHPER’s yearbook on 
elementary school health 
and activity, designed for 
classroom teacher, spe- 
cialist and administrator 


VHERE WAS A time when a 
| school teacher needed only to 
know a little more subject: matter 
than the children he taught. Fol- 
lowing this, the teacher's prepara- 
tion increased to include the then- 
new subject of psychology, or the 
study of how people think. Various 
methods by which children could be 
induced to learn formed much of the 
curriculum and 
the books on education. 


teacher- education 


During the last quarter century, 
our society has changed in so many 
ways that teachers have found it nec- 
essary to assume greater responsibil: 
ity for the education and guidance 
of children. During this period also, 
research centers have revealed much 
about human growth and behavior 
which has significance to the educa 
tion of children. 


Keeping Up 


Many teachers who are interested 
in keeping up with all that is good 
in education find themselves just too 
busy to “dig out” the findings of re- 
search. Educational writers and edu 
cational organizations are recogniz- 
ing this, and are now making an el- 
fort to bring to teachers the facts 
from research books set up in 
readable style and illustrated in such 
ways as to help teachers apply the 
findings to their work. 


by GERTRUDE M. 


Office of Educat 


ZEWIS 


Sometimes the very people who 
conducted or assisted with the re- 
search project’ contribute to these 
volumes; again it is someone very 
close to the work and therefore com- 
petent to make an interpretation. 
Such is the new book just published 
by the 
Health, Kkducation, and 
Recreation, “Children in Focus.” 


American Association for 


Physical 


Toward a Good Program 

Intended for “all of those who 
have anything to do with planning 
or executing of a program of health, 
physical education, or recreation for 
children of the clementary-school age 
group,” it brings to classroom teach- 
ers who carry such responsibility re- 
search from sociology, child develop- 
ment, and omental and physical 
health. Well known and competent 
specialists in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation then translate 
these findings in terms of a good edu- 
cational program, delineating many 
activities which comprise such a pro- 
gram. 

Particular attention paid to 
salety, competition, education of the 
handicapped, development, 
mental health, leisure time activi- 
ties, outdoor education, and the 
building of spiritual and moral val- 
ues—all areas which challenge our 


ial 


THE 


thinking today. Specialists in teach- 
er education analyze the education 
of teachers. 

Parents are not neglected. Rather, 
it is shown that children operate 
within a circle where influences im- 
pinge upon them from many direc- 
tions. Home, school, the community, 
hours after school and in summer— 
all are shown to be important in the 
development of children. The inter- 
relation of these areas of living, the 
extension of home and community 
into the school and the use of the 
community by the school is illus- 
trated in activities of the Parent- 
Teachers Association, in parent- 
teacher conferences, and school 
camping. 


Looking Ahead 

A “look ahead” challenges all 
those concerned with the education 
of children to examine present pro- 
grams of education in health, physi- 
cal education, recreation to 
make them consistent with what is 
now known about the characteristics 
and needs of children. It also en- 
courages foresight in) projecting 
changes which may or probably will 
take place in the years ahead. 


Much in One Volume 

Ambitious the book may be, at- 
tempting so much within one vol- 
ume. But its content is rich and its 
implications are practical. “Teachers 
who are interested in bringing their 
work in line with what is known 
about children will find it a valuable 
guide. Interested citizens and com- 
munity groups will also find it 
thought-provoking and informative. 
It merits a place in school libraries 
for the use of local teachers, in 
teachers college libraries where class 
room teachers are being educated, 
and in professional schools engaged 
in the education of specialists in 
health, physical education, rec- 
reation. 

Wherever teachers or other lead- 
ers are learning about children o1 
are attempting to put into practice 
good programs of health, physical 
education, and recreation, this book 
will prove helpful. It will broaden 
the sights of readers and give them 
a foundation for planning and eval- 
uating their own procedures. 
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AMERICAN Children Lack Ex- 
ercise,” “Our Soft Children,” 
“Combating Juvenile Delinquency,” 
“What Is Wrong with Our Chil 
dren?’’—these are a few of the many 
headlines and titles of stories in cu 
rent newspapers and magazines. 

An increasing number of people, 
having become convinced that there 
is a relation between insufficient 
physical activity and the alarming 
deliquency problem, are turning for 
an answer to the AAHPER. 

The Association maintains that 
the best and most economical way to 
counteract the demoralizing and de- 
bilitating forces at work today on 
the children and youth is pro 
vide a rich and varied program of 
physical education and recreation 
for all the children in our schools, 
so that each within the limits of his 
native endowment can grow into a 
physically vigorous and emotionally 
balanced adult with many skills and 
hobbies for his leisure. 

What Children Need 


Child growth and development ex 
perts say that children who are in 
normal physical condition require 
two to four hours of vigorous activi 
ty each day for normal growth. Dia 
ing the school day, the minimum 
amount of instructional time in the 
elementary vears should be 30° min 
utes. In addition, there should be 
periods of tree on supervised play.! 


Leadership 

Since its founding 1885, the 
AAHPER has been the organization 
most active furthering competi 
tive sports American secondary 
schools colleges because they 
build stamina and character. At the 
same time, it has constantly opposed 
as shortsighted the limitation of 
athletics to a few highly trained 
members of the varsity teams. All 
students, both boys and girls, should 


Ikor a fuller statement, see Physical kdu 
cation—An Interpretation, by A AHPER, 
1952. l6pp 


Activity for ALL Children 


statement 


FOR HFALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


participate regularly in these health- 
giving contests of strategy and 
strength. 

The AAHPER welcomes the re 
cent statement of the NEA Edu. 
cational Policies Commission, 
SCHOOL ATHLETICS, which de 
velops two themes: athletics must be 
for all and must be educational. 


Dangers We Face 


A school in which health, physi 
cal education, and recreation are not 
considered as important as the tra: 
ditional Three R's is not providing 
its students with a modern function 
al education for con 
ditions. In such a school, there is 
danger that even the Three R’s will 
be replaced by what the New York 
Daily News, as a result of its survey 
of delinquency the New York 
City schools, calls the new Three R's 

rowdyism, riot, and revolt. 

\ sound program of physical edu 
cation not only develops muscular 
finess but also provides a healthy 
outlet for the tensions of modern 
living, which otherwise may be ex 
pended in antisocial behavior. 

Physical education is a way olf edu 
cation through physical activities 
which are selected and carricd on 
with full regard to values in human 
growth, development, and behavior. 
It aims for the same goal that gives 
purpose to all the other learning ex 
periences ol the modern school 
well rounded development of all 
children and youth as responsible 
citizens in a democratic society 


How To Meet the Needs 


A good program should help each 
child and youth (1) to develop and 
maintain maximum physical eth 
ciency, (2) to develop useful physi 
cal skills, (3) to act in socially use 
ful ways, and (4) to enjoy whole 
some physical recreation. 

Since the physical and emotional 
needs of every child should be met, 
all students should be enrolled in 


physical education classes. “Those 
who, by reason of illness or disabil 
ity, are unable to take part in the 
most vigorous forms of activity 
should be assigned to modified ac 


tivity or rest-—whenever possible un 
der the guidance of medical author 
ity. Administrators and teachers 
must have “an equal interest in the 
potentially great halfback the 
boy with a permanent disability who 
is trying to live most within the lim 
its of his disability.” 

\cademically, physical education 
must be on a par with the other sub 
jects of the curriculum. No substi 
tute activities should be permitted, 
lor nothing else in the program can 
take the place of physical education. 


in Activity Program 

A well-planned, well-conducted ac 
tivity program is essential for chil 
dren in the formative period of their 
development, and it) should begin 
with nursery school and kindergat 
ten and continue through college. 

Activities included the plrysa 
cal education program for clemen 
tary schools should be as varied as 
lor the upper years. 


(Concluded on page 59) 


2Children in Focus, Vearbook of the 
280 pp $3.50 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR AWARDS 


Write us fully about your award problems jor executive study here and ideas 
with quotations. 


AWARDS to fitany reasonable budget. 


Official Insignia As Badge, Button Or Charm Price List — Official Insignia 


10K 1 10th Ster. 

INSIGNIA Gold 10K gf Silver 

Button—for coat lapel $6.50 $1.75 $1.15 
Pin—with safety catch 6.50 1.75 1.15 
Charm—with double ring 6.50 1.75 1.15 
18” fine chain—with clasp 3.59 1.50 1.00 

Add 20 Federal Excise Tax and any Sales or Use taxes. 
Mailed prepaid. 
Write for your Copy of the 1954 edition of The BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 
Oficial Jeweler to 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
‘lave all orders direct with ... 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


FACTORIES — ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
In Canada—Contact the nearest Birks Store 


PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD... 
THE TRUE TEST OF VALUE! 


When you evaluate costs . . . it’s the original price plus 
performance that counts. That's why users everywhere have 
discovered that the extra wear they get with famous Mc- 
Arthur Gym Towels pays extra dividends for every dollar in- 
vested. And the reason is superior construction that will out- 
perform and outwear cthers. Take advantage of the economy 
of the 350 to 500 uses and launderings that McArthur Super- 
Gym and Super-Turk Towels provide. Write today for in- 
formation. 


GEO. Me A R T Il U ht BARABOO, WIS. 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y 


APRIL. 1954, 
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Indoor Tennis page 11) 


2. Player on the other side of the net 
in the backcourt throws the ball high for 
a small set-up. 

3. Opposing backcourt: player attempts 
to set up a short high lob with his racket 
to the net player who attempts to smash 

1. kor additional practice opportunities 
for more players, if a ball goes out of the 
net player's reach, the plavers in the back 
court on the net player's side of the net 
may return the ball with a lob 


Footwork 

Footwork needs adequate emphasis as 
well as stroke technique. For information 
pertaining to footwork practice drills and 
devices see the article by McPherson.* 


Methods of Picking Up Balls 

Variety is needed during or perhaps at 
the end of a class meeting. Usually one of 
the following methods is used by a tennis 
player who learns to conserve energy in 
every possible manner: 

1. Double hit on the ball with the racket 
Phe ball bounces up to the player. (This 
takes practice.) 

2. Scooping method bringing racket over 
then under the ball. (Hard on the racket 
frame unless a player is careful.) 

3. Using racket and inside of foot, flip 
ball up and catch 

Using racket and heel, flip ball up 
and catch. 

If players need a rest between or after 
practicing, a pick-up ball method gives an 
interesting chance to relax 


Topies for Talk 
The following topics may be of interest 
to students and can be presented in various 
ways. 
1. Selection and Care of Tennis Equip 
ment, 

Rules and Scoring. 

(a) Students can present. 

(b) Demonstration game may be help 

ful. 

History of Tennis. 

Information on  Lournaments and 

Outstanding Plavers. 

Fennis Etiquette 

Strategy. 

Court) Positions. 

Books and Periodicals Available 
Players tend to prefer activity: over talk 
ing, but opportune times allow talking to 
be mixed in with the activitv. Variety and 
a good spacing of activity and rest appeals 
to tennis students 

\ great deal of material can be covered 
if a plan is worked out carefully ahead of 
time. With a large group of players and a 
small amount of space, the instructor has a 
safety problem which calls for careful o1 
ganization. The treatment of each person 
as an individual requires variety and well- 
planned guidance. *® 


8Prances A. McPherson, “The Forgotten 
Step in’ Fennis,” Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 18:2: 75-77 (Feb. 1947). 
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Quackery in Nutrition 
(Continued from page 21) 


when the book turned up in a health 
food store as part of a sales promo- 
tion for the molasses, the Govern- 
ment was able to seize both on 
charges of misbranding. The next 
edition of the book was extensively 
revised, 


Its a Business 


A characteristic technique of the 
food quacks is to soften the market 
for their products by attacking vari- 
ous staple foods as worthless or even 
harmful. The food industry is be 
coming increasingly aware of this 
type of untair competition. Herman 
Steen, vice-president of the Millers’ 
yational Federation, points out that 
these critics of the American food 
supply are not from the ranks of rec- 
ognized public health authorities o1 
nutrition scientists. 


The typical food quack, according 
to Mr. Steen, has a “gift of gab, little 
or no training in nutrition, yet he 
claims profound knowledge of foods 
and their effect upon human beings: 
he dares to contradict and condemn 
in an extreme manner most estab- 
lished knowledge of human nutri- 
tion; he assails bitterly the regula 
tory agencies of state and federal gov- 
ernment and many professional so 
cieties and essays the role of one per 
secuted. ... Especially note this: He 
always has something to sell—usual 
ly a pamphlet or book, often speciat 
food or food supplement in which he 
may have a financial interest, occa- 
sionally a lecture ticket. “Phere isn't 
anything uncertain about his fanati 
cism, but it invariably has its merce 
nary side.” 


A Menace to Health 

One may ask, “What difterences 
does it) make if these nutrition 
quacks succeed converting some 
misguided persons to their fads and 
theories. Why not Jet them alone 
with their pills and capsules, their 
blackstrap, bran flakes, and raw nuts? 
It doesn’t stop us from enjoying ou 
steak and pie and ice-cream and all 
the other good things that belong in 
a well-balanced diet and make eating 
a pleasure.” 
Unfortunately, there are real dan- 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


AND RECREATION 


gers to health inheremt in diet quack 
ery. ‘The most critical of these series 


arises from the fact that at any one 
time there are several millions of 
people in the country who have un 
diagnosed cases of serious illness, 
such as cancer, heart disease, dia 
betes, peptic ulcer, and many others. 
Some already have had some indi 
cation of sickness but for one reason 
or another they hesitate to go to a 
doctor for examination. Many such 
people can easily be persuaded that 
their trouble is dietary, and will 
readily accept the idea that they 
should take a food supplement ton 
several months to see if they do not 
feel better. Inevitably the prescrib 
ing of diets or food supplements by 
lay convassers or radio “nutrition ex 
perts” will reach, in the privacy of 
the home, many chronically ailing 
people. In addition promoting 
neglect: of medical treatment (and 
the diet quacks quite Commonly dis 
parage the medical profession) , food 
faddism also leads to neglect of a ra 
tional and adequate diet, and cheats 
those who pay excessive prices for 
products which could be purchased 
much more economically at the gro 
cery or drug store. 

The government has only partial 
authority to deal with this problem 
ina regulatory way. As Commission 
er Crawlord has pointed out: 

“The food quack has something to sell 
Usually it is a commodity which bears la 
beling. If it is shipped across state lines 
and if the labeling includes false or mus 
leading statements, we can institute legal 
action, But if the quackery is confined to 
false teachings in the form of books, pam 
phlets, or so-called health magazines or of 
radio and EV broadcasts that are not part 
of a commercial scheme of distribution and 
do not come under the legal definition of 
labeling, then the Food and Drug Adminis 
tration can take no legal action 

“Where the false or misleading matter 
does not fall into the category of commod 
ity advertising, the Federal Trade Commis 
sion can do nothing. To put it) bluntly 
false or misleading information about nu 
trition may be disseminated treely to the 
public without fear of any legal measures 
such as apply to false labeling or advertis 
ing or the dissemination of obscene mat 

“The I imitations of Consumer bood 
Protection Under Existing Laws.” Address 
delivered by C. W. Crawtord, Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs, to National Food and 
Nutrition Institute, Washington, D. C., De 
cember 9, 1952 


Responsible publishers or broad 
casters take pains to insure the truth 
fulness of their copy, both advertis 
ing and editorial. But there are some 
who do not. A tew even make a busi 
ness out of publishing quack litera 
ture. 


Nutrition Myths 

Phe American public docs not re 
alize how good its food supply really 
is. As in other fields of technical 
knowledge, the general public knows 
little of the achievements which have 
been made in nutrition, agriculture, 
lood processing, packaging, and mar 
keting. Lack of knowledge of the nu 
Hitional adequacy of the great va 
ricty of foods available at every gro 
cery store has created a fertile field 
for the diet quack. Currently, there 
are three principal false teachings on 
myths which are being used to ere 
ate the bogey that our national food 
supply ts nutritionally inadequate, 
These are: (1) The myth of soil de 
pletion and organic farming; (2) 
Phe myth of overprocessing: (3) 
Phe myth of “subclinical deficiency.” 

bach of these contains an impor 
tant clement of truth, which is used 
as the basis for unwarranted conclu 
sions. Teachers can easily debunk 
these myths by making sure that cer 
tain facts are not overlooked. For 
example: 


Myth of Soil Depletion. The soil 
depletion myth is based on the theo 
ry that food grown on impoverished 
soil are nutritionally inferior. Pro 
moters of this theory also attack the 
use of chemical fertilizers, claiming 
they “poison” the land and the « rops 
grown on it. They preach that the 
only salvation from these supposed 
evils is by supplementing the diet 
with the various special products 
which they happen to be promoting. 

There is no scientific basis for the 
theory that crops grown on either 
poor soil, or with the help of chemi 
cal fertilizers, are nutritionally inferi 
orinany way. The yield from poor 
soll may be much smaller, but unless 
the necessary soil clements are pres 
ent the crop will not deve lop. Gen 
erally speaking, the mineral content 
of a plant shows no greater variation 
if grown on a depleted soil than af 
vyrown on a very fertile soil. The 
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only disease in man that is associated 


with deficiencies of the soil is simple 


goiter, due to lack of iodine in cer 
tain areas. The deficiency of this es- 
sential clement is remedied by use 


of todized salt. 


Myth of Overprocessing. [he over- 
processing myth exaggerates the fact 
that some methods of food process 
ing and cooking do result in removy 
ing or reducing some of the vitamins 
and minerals contaimed foods. 
Some quacks cash in on this by ex 
aggerated claims for various types of 
cooking utensils sold at greatly in 
flated prices. Overlooked ts the fact 
that modern food processing meth 
ods have been devised to preserve nu 
tritional values or to restore them to 
foods. Good examples are the can 
ning or freezing of fruits and vege 
tables at the peak of nutritional per 
fection, and the nutritional improve 
ment of flour, bread, milk, and oleo- 
margarine with added vitamins and 
mainerals, 

Phe amounts of such additions 
have been carefully calculated by sci 
entific authorities to supply known 
dietary requirements. How well this 
scientifically 
ment 


guided —lood-improve 


program has succeeded is 
shown by the fact that once-preva 
lent deficiency diseases such as rickets 
and pellagra® are now so rare that 
itis difhcult to find a case tor clinical 
study. 

‘Teachers of health and home eco 
nomics played a vital role in this vic- 
tory over deficiency diseases by thei 
instruction on the choice of a bal- 
anced diet and on methods of pre 
paring food to conserve its vitamin 
content. 


Myth of “Subclinical Deficiencies.” 
According to the sub-clinical defi 
ciency myth, anyone who has “that 
tired feeling” or an ache or pain in 
almost any part of the body, is prob- 
ably suffering from a “subclinical de- 
ficiency” and needs to supplement 
his diet with some concoction. A 
“subclinical vitamin deficiency” is 
defined as a condition in which it is 
not possible to obtain any observable 


2Caused approximately 3,000 deaths an- 


nually prior to 1940, concentrated mainly 
in southern states. 
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evidence of a vitamin deficiency, but 
a deficiency is suspected. 

Ot course, no normal person can 
go through even a small part of his 
lite without experiencing some of 
these symptoms. There is no basis 
lor believing that they are frequent- 
ly or even commonly due to subclini 
cal deficiencies. “The normal Ameri- 
can diet includes such a variety of 
foods that most persons can hardly 
fail to have an ample supply of all 
of the essential food constituents. 
Food, not pills ol potions, continues 
to be the best source of vitamins and 
other nutrients. Advice of a compe 
tent physician is needed to identify 
any real vitamin or mineral deficien 
cy and to prescribe its proper treat- 
ment. Phe competent physician will 
not overlook such “musts” as calcium 
during pregnancy, or vitamins C and 
D tor babies and young children. 


Quackery vs. Nutrition Education 

Why health 
related subjects particularly be con- 
cerned about the spread of nutrition 
quackery? 


should teachers of 


Answer—because it nullifies the et- 
fectiveness of one of the most impor- 
tant parts of elementary and second- 
ary school education. For years teach 
ers of health-related subjects (such 
as physical education, general sci- 
ence, biology, home economics, and 
hygiene) have sought these goals: 

1. Know what is a balanced diet. 

2. Know why it is ;mportant to 

eat a balanced diet. 
Acquire good habits of food 
selection. 

‘Poday it is necessary to take into 
account in seeking these goals that 
the public is exposed to a flood of 
pseudo-scientific misinformation on 
nutritional subjects, 

Does this mean that a new course 
on debunking nutritional quackery 
must be added to the curriculum? 
Not at all. But perhaps the subject 
warrants a chapter in the textbooks, 
or at least a few pages. The most 
effective means of scotching the nu- 
tritional lie would seem to be the de- 
velopment, during Class sessions on 
nutrition fundamentals, of an aware- 
ness by pupils that there are wrong 
as well as right ideas about nutri- 
tion, and that there are quacks and 
charlatans abroad in the land who 


cash in on public ignorance of scien- 
tific facts. This should serve not only 
to alert pupils to one of the protec- 
tive “facts of life” but it can also 
help materially to impwress pupils 
with the practical value of knowing 
the facts about good nutrition. 


Reliable Authorities 

Nutrition quacks quite Commonly 
claim to be eminent scientific au- 
thorities. Many hold certificates from 
various diploma mills. A radio lec 
turer in one of our larger cities was 
introduced daily for several years as 
an “internationally known nutrition 
expert.” His build-up included men- 
tion of his memberships in’ certain 
scientific societies which admit asso 
ciate members without regard to sci- 
entific attainments. Investigation by 
the Food and Drug Administration 
revealed that this “internationally 
known” authority did not have a 
single credit hour of education in 
nutrition science and that prior to 
starting his radio career he was ar- 
rested, convicted, and fined for prac 
ticing medicine without a license. 

In contrast to this kind of “‘au- 
thority,” where can the public turn 
for reliable information on nutri- 
tion? ‘The sources which 
should be mentioned are the health 
education teacher and the home eco- 
nomics teacher in the local high 
school. ‘The school nurse or dietitian 
may be consulted. For individual 
problems, the physician is the best 
source to go to. Maay city health de- 
partments have staff nutritionists. 
The agricultural colleges and schools 
of public health have faculty mem- 
bers who are experts in the field. 

Industrial firms and trade associa- 
tions in the food, industry often can 
supply excellent material about their 
products. Government agencies 
which do important work in nutri- 
tion are: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, 

Welfare 

Food and Drug Administration 

Office of Education 

Public Health Service 

Social Security Administration 

Children’s Bureau 


nearest 


All of these agencies have publi- 
cations of interest to teachers and 


pupils. 
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yesterday 


today 


tomorrow 


William G. Anderson called 
the meeting at which was 
formed the association now 
known as the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physi- 
eal Edueation, and Reerea- 
tion. AAHPER honors his 
memory each year with its 
Anderson Award. 


Facsimile of the letter sent 
by Dr. Anderson, inviting 
prominent physical eduea- 
tors to meet Adelphi 
Academy, November 27, 
1885. The letter was written 
by his brother, Henry S. An- 
derson. Forty-nine of those 
invited became charter mem- 
bers of our Association, 


Believing that American physical education 
needed unity and purpose, prominent 
men and women met at Adelphi Academy 
on November 27, 1885, and formed the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Physical Edu 
cation. Officers were: President, Edward 
Hitchcock; Vice-Presidents, Rev. Edward P. 
Thwing, Miss H. C. Putnam, and Dudley A. 
Sargent; Secretary, William G. Anderson; 
‘Treasurer, J. D. Andrews. 


Edward  Hitcheock, first 
president of the Association, 
was professor at Amherst 
and foremost advocate of 
physical education and hy- 
giene in college curriculums, 
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A CONSTITUTION AND RESOLUTION 


first objectives, 
1886 


first resolution, 
1887 


PIONEERS IN THE ASSOC 


Dudley A. Sargent, 
first to adapt physical 
education to the 
individual’s needs. 


Luther Guliek, 
father of our modern 
physical education and 
recreation, 


R. Tait? MeKenzie, 
pioneer in’ Canadian 
physical education 


and famous seulpior, 


“to disseminate knowledge concern: 
ing physical education, to improve 
the methods, and... to bring those 
interested im the subject into closer 
relation with each other.” 
“Resolved, that the Association 
recommend to all Boards of Educa- 
tion in the country to embody physi 
cal culture in the course of study ol 
the schools under their control.” 


Dudley Allen Sargent, one of the first 
vice-presidents of the Association 
and thrice President, was most influ 
ential in) physical training the 
United States. Director of the fa- 
mous Hemenway Gymnasium olf 
Harvard, Dr. Sargent designed ap- 
paratus and test instruments fon 


Luther Halsey Gulick, in) whose 
memory AAHPER gives its highest 
award, Association President 
190--08. Organizing the physical de- 
partment of the YMCA ‘Training 
School, he made the program more 
scientific and spoke of the 
“all around man.” In 1910, he an- 


R. Lait McKenzie’s memorial lives 
in our seal, which he designed, and 
in his Column of Youth, now in the 
NEA building. Successor to James 
Naismith at) McGill) University in 
1891, Dr. McKenzie became a pio- 
neer in physical education in Canada. 
He was a 


Was 


foremost medical man, 


Thomas D. 
Wood, prophet 
of the “new 
physical 
education 
movement.” 


Dr. Wood, declaring that 
should replace systems of physical 
education, advocated the program 
toward which we are striving today. 


serence 


ATION 


Column 
of Youth 


adapting exercises to fit the individ- 
ual. His appliances were widely used 
and educators spoke of the Sargent 
system, as distinct from the German 
and Swedish. He established Sargent 
College for the training of women 
teachers and made outstanding an- 
thropometric studies. 


uucipated the coming trend in recrea- 
tion, stressing need for relaxation, 
open air, and pleasures of social rela- 
tions. Founder and first president of 
the Playground Association of Amer- 
ica (NOW National Recreation Associ- 
ation), he also lounded the Camp Fire 
Girls and was their first president. 


artist, sculptor, author, and teacher. 
His sculpture of athletes gave him 
international fame. Best known are 
his statue of the typical American 
athlete and his medallion The Joy 
of Effort. He was Association Presi- 
dent 1912-15, while at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION |ASSOCIATION 


the APEA gains 
members and wide 
national influence 


Becoming the American 


Physical 
Association in 1903, the 
continued to grow, or- 
ganizing its first section that’ year. 
National influence 


bducation 
Association 
was extended 


APRIL. 1954, 


through the American Physical Edu- 
cation Review, edited trom 1906-30 
by James H. McCurdy, who from 
1908 on also was secretary and treas 
urer of the APEA. 
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WOMEN’S ATHLETICS RECOGNIZED 


\ Committee on Women’s Athletics, 
chaired in 1917 by Elizabeth Bua 


women’s athletics chenal, later became the Women’s 


: tant t Athletic Section of APEA, now called 
an important par the National Section for Girls and Elizabeth 


Women’s Sports | NSGWS). Burchenal 


A JOURNAL AND QUARTERLY 


The Review and the Pentathlon in 


‘ 1930 became the Journal of Health 
first volumes of > 
and Physical Education, later adding 
official journal Recreation to its title. The Research The JOURNAL i 
and quarterly Quarterly also began in 19380. Both and RESEARCH . 
have been published continuously. QUARTERLY 


AAHPER —DEPARTMENT OF THE 


At the Detroit NEA meeting in 1937, 
APEA merged with NEA’s School 
Health and Physical Education De 
AAHPER— partment, becoming an NEA depart 
ment known as The American Asso 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa 


tion, and Recreation. In the same typical American col 
vear, an official seal, designed by R. lege boy and girl 

Tait McKenzie, was adopted. ‘The 
present seal retains his original idea. 


PRESIDENTS 


SECRETARIES \APE ; Dudley B. Reed 1920 22 Margaret Bell 193940 
Y kdward Hitchcock Carl Schrader 1923-25 Hiram Jones 1940-41 
1885—TODA ° William Blaikie ISR7-89) Charles W. Savage 1926-28 | Anne Schley Duggan 1941-42 
Dudley A. Sargent —1890,92, Frederick W. Maroney 1929-30 Jay B. Nash 1949-43 


1900-02. Mabel Lee 193t-April 1932 
Kdward M. Hartwell Jesse Williams 1952-33 


August HE Pritzlafl 1945-44 


William LL. Hughes 1944-46 
1849S, 1897 99 Mary Coleman 1934 Marios 1946-47 
presidents, Jay W. Seaver 1895-96 | Strong Hinman 1954 nS Vaughn S. Blanchard 1947 48 
1885-toda APEA \gnes Wayman 1935-36 1948-49 
y Watson L. Savage 1903 William G. Moorhead 1936-37 Carll Nordly 149 50 
Luther H. Gulick 1904-08 AAHPER Dorothy Ainsworth = 1950-51 

George L. Mevlan 1909-11 Charles H. MeCloy 1937-38) brank S. Stafford 1951 
R. Lait McKenzie 1912-15 Neils P. Neilson April Bernice Moss 1951-52 

krnest H. Arnold 1916 


Sept. 1938 Clifford L. Brownell 1952-54 


William Burdick 1917-19 Frederick W. Cozens 1938-39, Ruth Abernathy 1954-56 


executive 


James G. McCurdy 1908-80 Ben W. Miller 1943-48 
secretaries, D. Mitchell 1930-38 Carl AL Proester, 194% today 
1908-today Niels P. Nielson 1938-43 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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The merger of the 
AAHPER and NEA 
gives substance to 
the modern aim of 
education of the 
whole child, with 
health education, 
physical education, 
and recreation tak- 
ing their rightful 
places. 


As a department of the NEA, shat 
ing its resources, the AAHIPER 
works with the NEA units and wath 
other leading educational organiza 
tions. In turn, the AAHPER ad 
vises the NEA and other profession 
al groups in matters pertaming to 
health education, physical educa 
tion, and recreation cducation 

Outstanding contributions to edu 
cation are the result of yout projects 
with other NEA departments, such 
as School Administrators, ‘Veacher 
Education, Elementary-School Prin 
cipals, Secondary School Principals, 
School Public Relations, Rural Edu 
cation, and Classroom Peachers, and 
with the kducational Policies and 
Salety Commissions. 

AAHPER liaison between the 
NEA and the AMA and also sap 
plics the link between the NEA and 
the organizations afhliated with 
American Academy ot 
Physical Education, American Physi 
cal Therapy Assn, American School 
Health Assn., National YWCOA 
Board, Boys’ Clubs of America, Ine.. 
Canadian AHPER, College Physical 
Assn, Delta Psi Kappa, 
National Assn. of Physical Educa 
tion for College Women, National 
Collegiate Athletic Assn., Phi Delta 
Pi, Phi Epsilon Kappa, Physical Ed 
ucation Society of the YMCA's of 
North America, Society of State Di 
reetors of Health, Physical bkduca 
tion, and Recreation, Assn. for Physi 
cal and Mental Rehabilitation, and 
American Youth Elostels, Inc 

Phrough their professional bonds 
the NEA and the AAHPER together 


extend their influence im national 


and international education. 
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A STRONG ASSOCIATION 


Phe headquarters staff of eight: pro- 
fessional and ten office workers make 
a team dedicated to AAHPER and 


to advancement of the profession. 


national staff 
reflects growth 
of the AAHPER 


the National Office 
give advice and practical aids to 


Consultants at 


unique consultant 


members in the three fields. “Vhey 
service of AAHPER travel widely to assist in developing 
programs and work with many 


kvery member receives the Journal; 
professional members receive ad 
dition the Research Quarterly. Oth 
er publications include: convention 
proceedings; pamphlets like Desir- 


many official able Athletie Competition for Chil 


publications dren, the NSGWS sports guides, of 
which 150,000 are sold) each) year; 


and yearbooks, the most recent 
ing Children in Focus. All grow out 
ol expressed needs of the members 
and require official approval. 


The cumulative effect of local, state, 
and district, meetings becomes ap 
parent at the biennial National Con- 
vention the tow 
with 28 sections, 


divisions, 
have then 
own programs and 36 Committees re- 


when 
then 


their findings and recommenda- 


1945 if tf 
membership figures 1935 if ff 
1905 if 
1885 


AAHPER’s national 
convention shapes 
future programs 


Consultants 
serve AAHPER 


in all areas. 


groups and individuals. They in- 
form members of progress in their 
areas, conduct an exchange place 


ment service, and represent the 


AAHPER at special meetings. 


The Board of Directors and 
the Representative Assembly carry 
the Association Ou 
Associated Exhibitors provide a dis 
play of helpful materials and tools 
for teaching. 
become the Association's policies. 


tions. 


out business. 


Convention decisions 


12,000 16,000 20,000 
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these are our 
convictions 


growing up 


our headquarters 


a new building 


financing the 
new building 


AAHPER’s part 
in CAP and the 
Building Fund 


achieving 
our goals 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


A LOOK AHEAD 


our country’s greatest resources 
are its children, youth, and adults, 
who must never stop learning. 


‘Tuar the main purpose of the pub 
lic schools is to help develop to the 
maximum the human capabilities 
within our democracy. 


In 1951 the Representative Assembly 
of the NEA adopted the Centennial 
Action Program (CAP) which es 
tablished goals to be achieved by 
1957 in celebration of its L0Oth An 
hiversary. 


The Guggenheim Mansion — ac 
quired 1919 was outgrown by 
1930 when the NEA constructed the 
seven-story office building now our 
central building. In 1939 an adjacent 
garage was added. In 1950 the NEA 
acquired the Hotel Martinique for 
additional ofhce space. In 1952, they 
purchased a warehouse for the sery 
ice units. 


In July 1953, a $5 million building 
fund program was launched to pro 
vide a modern NEA building to be 
completed by 1957 on the site of the 
present headquarters. AAHPER 
will be housed in the new building. 


The $5 million building program is 
financed through the efforts of the 
united profession. Contributions are 
being sought. All NEA lite member 
ship funds go to the building fund. 


AAHPER is bound to profit by the 
Centennial Action Program and the 
building fund. Our Association 
needs to join in wholeheartedly. As 
one of the largest NEA departments, 
it has much to offer as well as gain. 


As the NEA tis growing in size and 
influence, so, too, is AAHPER grow 
ing. In the next few years your As 
sociation will increase member 
ship; expand services to appeal to 
coaches and identify them with the 
profession; provide more consultant 


AND RECREATION 


Pat the teaching profession of the 
United States has a moral obligation 
to recognize its responsibility to pro 
mote a program of service and lead 
ership through a united profession 
effective in local, state, national, and 
iIntermational areas. 


In 1957 the NEA will stand ready 
to better serve the prolession, the 
community and the mation as a 


united profession, saleguarding the 


rights of individuals and preserving 
the democratic way of life. 


First NEA 1893 Ast 


headquarters 


Guggenheim 
Mansion, 1919 


building 


with annex 


Present NEA 
headquarters 


A mayporily ol our members should 
jon the NEAL ‘The dues of $5.00 

so litthe for so much return ois an 
mvestment am America’s future 
Many will want to make a mayor 
contribution as NEA life members. 


services; increase publications; help 
to establish better teacher education 
programs; better represent you; and 
provide more personal services to 
members through istructional ma 
terials, research materials, job place 


ment, and correspondence. 
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the Association's 
goals tie in with 
those of NEA 


Building where 
the NEA and 
the AAHPER 
will be in 1957. 


more than a 
building 


As the White House symbolizes the 
presidency, the Capitol the Con- 
gress, and the Supreme Court build- 
ing the judiciary, the new NEA 
building will be the proper symbol 
in the nation’s capital of the free 
public school in a free nation. * 
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goals and 
objectives 


1. To promote and improve health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation education in schools, col 
leges, and communities. 


2. ‘To interpret the aims and pur- 


poses of our three areas to teachers, 
allied professional groups, and to 
the public. 


3. ‘To raise the standards of prepa 
ration. 


4. ‘To encourage and assist in re 
search. 


5. To encourage co-operation 
among national and international 
groups interested in health, physical 
education, and recreation. 

6. ‘To increase NEA and AAHPER 
membership, 

7. ‘Lo provide opportunities for pro- 
fessional service and leadership prac- 
wce. 

8. ‘To co-ordinate local, state, and 
AAHPER 
and encourage closer relations with 


the NEA. 


national associations of 
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by MARTHA MYERS 


HAT IS THE relation be- 
tween modern dance as a pro- 
fessional training and art, and as a 
subject in a liberal arts education? 
With rare exceptions, the girl 
studying dance in the general educa 
tional institution will not continue 
this study beyond a recreational and 
appreciative level, that is, she will 
probably not go into dance as a pro 
fession. ‘The value of dance for such 
students lies in the special nature of 
the physical training it affords, the 
relating of body movement to emo 
tional impulse and meaning, and 
uniquely in its use of the creative 
and imaginative faculties of the stu- 
dent. It is also important that such 
students be awakened to an appre- 
ciation of dance as an art form and 
become intelligent and interested au 
diences. 

The theory and technical systems 
of modern dance have developed 
primarily professional studios, 
and the teacher of dance in general 
education ideally receives special 
training in these studios. But, it is 
the responsibility of each teacher to 
adapt this training to the needs of 
her particular educational situation, 
and further to create upon this foun- 
dation her own approach to tech- 
nique and creative work. 

“Adaptation” need not imply a 
lowering of standard of the material 
used; certainly it is essential that the 
integrity of the dance medium be 
maintained—i.e., its function and 
meaning as a physical discipline and 
art form. At the same time, it is 
obvious that an equal complexity of 
training or level of performance is 
not to be expected in the class for 
non-professional students; that cer- 
tain aspects of professional training 
do not lend themselves to the needs 
or capabilities of such students. 


smith 
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Development in Schools 

To understand the development 
of modern dance in the schools, one 
must know not only the theory of its 
professional artists and teachers, but 
its relation to the modern art move 
ment as a whole. For dance in the 
20th century has reflected the major 


trends in related arts. 


this movement as it 
the 
come a unique and vital dance, va 
niouslys called 


From devel 


oped ovel past 50) yvears has 


“modern,” “contem 
porary” “concert.” Isadora Dun 
can was one of the first of the dance 
iconoclasts. Opposing the technical 
and aesthetic precepts of traditional 
kind ol 
She extended 


ballet, she sought a new 
movement language. 
the role and range of the dynamic 
element in movement, giving it an 
rather 
tive function. 


organ than merely decora 
Also, she insisted that 
che subject matter of dance might be 
as profound as that of other arts; 
that it might deal with human emo 
tion and experience rather than with 


fairy tales and entertainment. 


Phe educational implications of the 
new aesthetic in dance, as exempli 
fied in the work of Isadora 
those who followed her have been 
far-reaching. ‘The technique of bal 
let was and is too specialized and 
difficult to be used in the average 


and 


situation education. As was 
modified under the name ol “‘aes- 
thetic dance,” it became litthe more 


than a series of steps and isolated 
poses. “The new approach to move- 
ment, upon a natural 
use of the body (natural in the sense 
of being closer to everyday locomo 
tion) could be adapted to the in- 
terest and physical capabilities of the 
general student. 


based more 
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that each individual 


be given 


idea 


i he 


an Opportunity to 
vevelop his own creative expression 
has becn an additional factor of im 
portance educationally, 


Recent Influences 
The 


movement (fa devel 
oped over the past eats by Mar 
tha Graham, Doris Humphrey, 


Charles Weidman, Hanya Holm, 
and others has led to a more stvlized 
and complex vocabulary than was 
that of 


nique 


Isadora. Because this tech 


is sometimes accused of 


tortion,” 


“dis 
I would like to clarily the 


role and meaning of this 
modern dance 


Distortion and dissonance applied 


to art are always relative terms. In 


movement distortion may refer to 


(1) certain uses of the 
parts 


body and its 


beyond them so-called “not 


mal” functions or (2) the breaking 


ol an aesthetic convention. in 


dance we retrain trom “distortion” 
ol either kind, our movement would 
be extremely 


sive 


limited as an 
and 


expres 


means, finally as a visual 
This lack, for instance, was 


! 
of 


one also. 
Isadora’s dance 


“Distortions” such as walking with 


knees bent, or on tiptoe, or with 
arms and legs in unison rather than 
Opposition does not involve any ana 
tomical 


malfunction, end adds to 


the movement experience of the in 
dividual as well as being useful ex 
pressively, the student 
must first have a grasp of the funda 


mentals of proper posture and loco 
motion; 


However, 


‘distortion’ in the sense of 
anatomical malfunctions, of course, 


is not taught. 


Martha Graham. Distortion as the 
breaking of aesthetic Conventions has 
not only the his 
tory of art, but is its very means of 
development. 


been common in 
Distortion in this 
sense has been particularly striking 
in the work of Martha Graham. Dis 
cording all conventional notions of 
“beauty” or “harmony,” and strong 
ly impressed with archaic and primi- 
tive art, she adapted these styles to 
her own needs. At first the feet sel 
turned but used in 
parallel or turned in position, fre 
quently with 


dom out were 


flexed rather than 
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pointed toe, with asymmetrical 
movement design. 

She developed the element of con 
traction and release in movement as 
a means of heightening expressive 
import, and made it the basis of her 
technical system. “The spine was 
used as a spring or coil to propel 
movement rather than as a rod tor 
This allowed 


the body to tall and rise in new ways, 


support, as in ballet. 


which in turn Jed to new relation 
ships of dancer to the floor area, 
hitherto unexplored. “Loday much 
of the technical preparation, in Miss 
Graham's particularly, is 


done on the floor, prior to standing 


school 


and locomotor work, 

Despite her radical departure trom 
accepted conventions of movement, 
Martha Graham's technique, with 
rare exceptions, is founded upon a 
profound regard and awareness of 
anatomical structure. Her work as 
a technical system, TE feel, is less ap- 
plicable as a whole to use in non- 
professional dance because of its 
complexity is in its Own way as 
highly formal and diftheult: tech- 
nique as the ballet. Its intricac ies 
cannot properly be taught ina short 
span of time, without mtensive 
work. Nevertheless, the principles of 
her technique, simplified, and her 
unique creative power have had a 
profound influence upon dance in 
education. 


Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman have had an equal influ 
ence on dance in the schools. “Uheir 
technique was built upon a broader 
base than that of Martha Graham, 
and closer to a familiar body me 
Particularly important in 
their movement was the theory ol 


chanics. 


fall and recovery, evolved from = aia 
analysis of locomotion and breath 
ing. It is interesting that both the 
(Muss contraction 
and release, and) Humphrey Weid 
mans fall and 


Graham's 


recovery) have a 


common base in the simple mechan 
eal process of tocomotion and its 
emotional ations.! 


TContraction and release, for instance, ts 
the muscular reaction to the emotional con 
ditions of pain, of hurt, as well as of ex 
citement, laughter, etc. Fall and recovery 
is the physical equivalent of certain emo 
tional states, particularly of emotional con 
trol and. loss 


SS 


To Miss Humphrey, the excite- 
ment of dance movement lies in the 
delicate balance between the dane- 
er’s conquest of falling (lack of bal- 
ance) and his avoidance of fixed po 
sitions (recovery or complete bal 
ance), for the triumph of either re- 
sults im stasis (the cessation of mo 
tion). Miss Humphrey's analysis ol 
the emotional meanings of gesture 
has also been of value to dance in 
the schools. Learning the relation of 
movement to emotional stimuli is 
an essential part of the student's 
training. 


Hanya Holm has built a technical 
system based upon a sensitive and 
highly organized theory of the rela- 
tion of movement to space. “This 
theory closely connects her work 
with that of Von Laban and Mary 
Wigman in Germany. But whereas 
Miss Graham saw movement as a 
series of Contractions and releases, 
and Miss Humphrey as a balance be- 
tween fall and recovery, Miss Holm 
sees it as an infinite projection: in 
space, molding and being molded by 
space. She has avoided strong per- 
sonal mannerism or stylistic twists in 
her technical training, insisting that 
the body be developed in such a way 
that it may assume any style demand. 
ed of it. Because of its simplicity in 
approach and style, her movement is 
perhaps the most applicable of the 
modern dance systems for use in 
education, 


Values of Modern Dance 

Despite the recognized values of 
these techniques adapted for the gen- 
eral student, it is the creative theory, 
and practice of Composition which 
most strongly recommends it above 
other possible types of dance 
movement such as ballet, acrobatic, 
gymnastics, rhythmic movement, ete. 
Perhaps the following brief summary 
of the theory will distinguish for the 
non-dancer its general nature. 

1. In modern dance composition there is 
no offeial “technical vocabulary” in, 
say, ballet) or gymnastics) Any series of 
movements (or single movement) cre 
ated and organized by the choreographer to 
correspond to the idea, mood, or other 
content he wishes to project. 

2. Lhe modern dancer is encouraged to 
explore the expressive range of movement 
in different parts of the body (head, shoul 
ders, rib cage, etc.) as well as of the body 


1954, 


moving as a unit 


(whereas, for instance, 
the ballet choreographer works with the 
body in prescribed positions and steps) . 


%. Subject matter modern dance, 


whether it be “representational” (as in the 
telling of a story, the working out of dra 


matic conflict, ete.) , or “presentational” 


(concerned with rhythm, lines, dynamics, 
abstracted gesture) is approached indirect 
ly, where the ballet tends toward “natural 
ism.” By which IT mean, that a handshake 
is recognizably that, a fight is done with 


real swords, etc.; whereas in modern dance, 


the aesthetic ideal is that gesture and situa- 
tion be obliquely suggested rather than 
realistically portrayed. 


For these reasons, the demands in 
modern dance on the imaginative 
and intellectual faculties of the stu- 
dent are greater than in other types 
of dance. 


Examples 


For instance, with beginning non- 
professional students, composition 
might be approached with short im- 
provisations using different rhythms, 
changes in) dynamics, experiments 
with spatial design, with movement 
ol various parts of the body. The 
use of these basic elements may be 
given definitive expressive  signifi- 
cance by basing them upon an emo- 
tional feeling (make a space that is 
bright. happy; make a movement 
study using the head only to show 
anger, etc.) . 

Or they may lead to movement 
having a more purely kinesthetic 
and visual value (without deliberate 
dramatic or literary connotation) . 
From such studies, students progress 
to more complex work, such as the 
use of organizational patterns  (tra- 
ditional ones such as ABA, cannon, 
theme and variations, and the dis- 
covery of new ones inherent in their 
personal dance ideas) , and finally to 
the making of group or solo dances. 


Stimulating Relation 
The experience for students of 
making their own dance, and of di- 
rected improvisation, no matter how 
simple might) be—finding move- 
ment especially suited to their own 
bodies and to the expression of per- 
sonal ideas or insights—is an impor- 
tant one. Not only is it: personally 
satisfying, and an important goal in 
movement training, but it deepens 
their understanding of the dance 
medium as no amount of discussion 
(Concluded on page 61) 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


“See You at the Convention” 


YOUR NATIONAL Student Section Plan 
ning Committee met Springfield Col 
lege, Saturday, March 6 and expressed the 
hope that this will be the greatest siudent 
representation 
National 


participation of any 
Convention to date Students 
from the Eastern Seaboard were especially 
urged to attend, because this may be the 
lasi time they will have an opportunity to 
attend a National Convention in the East 
ern District until 1966. The National Con 
vention now meets biennially 

In addition to the program (see below) 
special provisions are being made for radio 
and television tickets 

If you have not made your reservations, 
write to Nelson Walke, Convention Man 
ager, Department of Health and Physical 
Education, Brooklyn College, for housing 
The Martinique Hotel, which ts in’ the 
vicinity of the headquarters hotel, is resers 
ing space for students at moderate rates 
(see December JOURNAL, page 31) 

Registration is $1.00 for student members 
of the Association Bring your member 
ship card with vou 

The Convention will be highlighted by 
outstanding speakers, exhibits, demonstra 
tions, and many varied social activities 
which will offer numerous opportunities to 
develop lasting friendships and professional 
contacts 

Let's make it a week of “April in’ New 
York.” 


Student Section Program 
At the National Convention 
Tentative Program Se hedule 


Sat. and Sun., Apr. 17-18 
meetings 


Preconvention 


Mon., Apr. 19, 8:00 pom 
Session — Ballroom. 


Opening General 


Tues., Apr. 20, 1:15-6:00) 
Section Meeting (Skytop Room) ; 8:30-13:30 
Free Evening or Square and Folk 
ing 

Wed., Apr. 21, 4:15-9:15 
ing; 5:15-6:00 
tion How 


Student Meet 
Student Lea and Consulta 
Both in Keystone Room, 
General Session, Ballroom 
Athletics); 10:30-12:00 
Ballroom 


on 
Social Dancing 


PROGRAMS 


Tues., Apr. 20, 4:15-6:00 Pp. M.—Skytop Room 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, 


Presiding Chairman 
Piooklvn College; 


Daniel Bernstein 
Summarizes 
Dunton, Springfield College 


Marjorie 


Lopi ‘Preparing tor Job Placement 
Phrough the Major Club’; Speakers: Rep 
resentatives from Student Major Clubs rep 
resenting each district: UCN University 
of Wisconsin, University of Oregon, Spring 
ficld College; University of Hlinois; Univer 
sity of Miamu 


Wed., Apr. 21, 


Presiding Chairman 


hKesvstone Room 


Marjorie Dunton 


Springheld College; Summarizer: Daniel 
Bernstein, Brockivan College 

Topic: “The Function of the Professional 
Organization’; Speakers: Rachel Bryant, 


AAHPER Consultant in Physical bducation 


and Women’s) Sports; Elizabeth Avery 
AAHPER Consultant in Health bducation; 
J. Bertram Kessel, \AHPER Consultant in 


Recreation and Outdoor bducation 


5:15-6:00 p.m. bea and Consultation Hour 
with outstanding leaders in the field of 
physical education, health, and recreation 


Newest Major Club 


North Carolina College, Durham, has the 
most newly organized Student Major Club 
President of the group is Otto Harvey; ad 
Wallace 


viser, Miss D. I 


100% AAHPER Membership 


Members of two Student Major Clabs 1 
ceived tree copies ot Measurement and bua 
uation Materials in Health, Physical kduca 
tion, and Recreation tor 100 per cent mem 
bership in A\AHPER 

Thirty-five Club members at 
Polytechnic Tastitute 


\labama 
recemned the 
books, and 26 from Louisiana Polytechuic 
Jnstitute, Ruston 

Advisers are Yarbrough 
Polstechnic; and Martha Walton 
Polytechnic 


T ouisiana 


Alabama 


Grambling College Activities 


Phe Grambling College PE Majors Club 
has named two major objectives: (1) to eve 
ate a wholesome interest the phivstcal 


education and recreation programs by 
studving the needs otf mayors and supplying 
them needs, so that they will be better 
eqtupped for leadership in these areas; and 
2) to provide a laboratory wherein activa 
tices will be carmed on to develop the 
know how’ of physical education majors 

\ series of monthly forums are bemy pre 
sented Phe first was in 
with Yarbrough, chairman, depart 
ment of physical education, Lotisiana Poly 


techie 


hebruary 


leading the discussion on 
The Role of Health and Physical bdiuca 
tion in Developing Human Relations * 


Daniel Bernstein 


Marjorie Dunton 
Co-Chairmen, Student Section 


| 


Student Section Planning Committee 
From left to right, front row: Phyllis Mintz, Brooklyn College: Daniel Bernstein, 
student co-chairman, Brooklyn College; Elena M. Sliepeevich, Springfield College 


and J. Duke Elkow. Brooklyn College, faculty co-advisers; 


Varjorie Dunton, stu- 


dent co-chairman, Springfield College; and Helene Sedelmever, New York University. 
Second row, left to right: Richard Ah Kao, Manhattan College; Jean lverson, New 
York University; Richard Riendeau, Springfield College; Margaret Caldwell. Spring- 
field College; Neil Spietholtz, Brooklyn College; Selma Gershowitz. Brooklyn Col- 
lege; Richard Pappalardo, Manhattan College; and Marjorie Hollister. Springfield 
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NEW BOOKS 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


THE STORY OF NURSING, by Bertha 5S. 
Dodge. Boston: Littl, Brown and Co., 34 
Beacon St. 1954. 24% pp. $3.00. Making a 
comprehensive book intended to introduce 
young woren Careers, the story 
includes the present horizons and plans for 
the future im private hospital and public 
health nursing, The lives of pioneers in 
the nursing profession are presented 


INTO MANHOOD, by Roy bk. Dickerson 
New York: Association Press, 291) Broad 
way. 1954. 116 pp. $2.00. This book is an 
easily understood introduction to the mean 
ing of sex and morality in the lite of a 
boy and man, written for preteen and 
early teen boys 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


METHODS AND MATERIALS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION — School 
and Community Activities, edited by Charles 
A. Bucher. St. Louis: Phe C. Mosby 
Co., $207 Washington Blvd. 1954. 423) pp. 
$6.25. Written by 16 authors, this book is 
a compilation of methods and materials. In 
the field of physical education it is applica 
ble to clementary, secondary, and college 
jevels. In recreation is) applicable to 
school and community settings where such 
programs are conducted 


The tollowing collaborated in this publi 
cation: Friedrich bebel, Harold Friermood, 
Douglass F. Gibb, Florence Jakiel, Robert 
Kase, George Krablin, Katherine Ley, Helen 
Martin, Donna Mae Miller, Herman Niel 
son, Gunnar Peterson, Richard Lews, Rob 
ert Tully, Gilbert Vickers, and Grace 
Woods 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


SUCCESSFUL PHOTOGRAPHY, by Andreas 
beminger. New York: Prentice Hall, 70 
Sth Ave. 1954. 249 pp. $3.95. Divided into 
eight parts, this book on the skills and tech 
niques of photography discusses an over-all 
view of photography, tools and materials, 
and shows how to take pictures, develop 
films and enlarge negatives, avoid errors, 
work with chemicals, evaluate cameras and 
lenses, and produce pictures with purpose 
and meaning 


SKATING FOR BEGINNERS, by Barbara Ann 
Scott and Michael Kirby. New York: Al 
fred A. Knopt, 501 Madison Ave. 110° pp. 
$3.75. Hhustrated with more than 100 pho 
tographs, this text offers basic principles on 
ice skating and figure skating. ‘There are 
also sections on the history of skating, the 
ice show, choreography, games on ice, and 
figure skating clubs. 


THE BOOK OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, by Mar- 
guerite Ickis and Reba Selden Esh. New 
York: Association Press, 291 Broadway. 1954 
275 pp. $4.95. This book contains over 
1,000 craft projects with accompanying di- 
rections and illustrations in the major me- 
ditums of wood, leather, metal, plastics, pa- 
per, textiles, and clay. ‘The book treats: 
the value, philosophy, care of material, and 
design; group projects around the home; 
group crafts for personal adormment; crafts 
for camps and playgrounds; simple projects 
for very young children; and craft projects 
for special needs. 


EUROPEAN FOLK DANCE, by Joan Lawson. 
New York: Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W 
Hoth St. 1953. 244 pp. $8.50. This book is 
a survey of all aspects of folk dancing from 
the earliest to modern times. Part I deals 
with the development of huropean folk 
dance in general; Part IL deals with par 
ticular characteristics found in the folk 
dances of each huropean country which are 
associated with musical features that con 
stitute its national form of music. 


GENERAL 


ELEMENTARY EVALUATIVE CRITERIA, Bos 
ton Univ. School of Educ. Research Proj- 
ect. Boston: Boston University School of 
382 Bay State Rd. 1953. 109° pp. 
S150. The basic format of statements of 
guiding principles, checklist and evaluation 


Compiled by the Research Coune il 
Research Underway 
and 
Needed Research 
mimeo. 
Order from 
AAHPER Publications-Sales 
1201 - 16th St. N.W. 
Washington 6, 


50 pp. $1.00 


APRIL 1954, 


items, and graphic summaries in this book 
follows thhe pattern found in the materials 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. By using the same for- 
mat, the application of both elementary 
and secondary materials is facilitated in 
evaluating a total 12- or 13-vear program. 
Ihe materials are tentative and will be 
revised periodically, depending re- 
sults after try-out and use. The purposes 
of the criteria are to provide a valid means 
for evaluating elementary schools and give 
specific suggestions for improvement 
Schedule HE D on Health and Physical 
kcucation contains a checklist under each 
of the following headings: Physical Educa- 
tion, Health and Safety, Methods, Equip- 
ment and Materials, and Outcomes. Intro- 
ductory sections of the manual contain in- 
structions as to its use. 
THE JUVENILE OFFENDER—Perspective and 
Readings, by Clyde B. Vedder. New York: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave. 
1954. 510 pp. $6.00. This book includes 
a selected number of writings by juvenile 
delinquency specialists in both the academic 
and administrative fields. 
INTERGROUP EDUCATION. by Lloyd and 
hlaine Cook. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St. 1954. 392 pp- 
$5.90. This is a comprehensive survey of 
the field of intergroup relations organized 
to assist the student and professional edu- 
cator in his school and community work, 
Prime foci are race, creed, national origins, 
and social class. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


American Dental Association, 222 East Su- 
perior Street, Chicago 11, TL: 
Your Guide to Dental Health. 32 pp. 1953. 
Dental Health Facts for Teachers. 28 pp. 
1953. 
The Kole of the Dental Society in the School 
Dental Health Education Program. 12 pp. 
1953, 
A Dental Health Inventory for Maintown. 
15 pp. 1953, 
Also available from ADA: 
Diet and Dental Health. 14 pp. 1951. 
Tommy's First Visit to the Dentist. 10 pp. 
Everybody Smile. 33 pp. 
Frank Visits the Dentist. 19 pp 
Your Child's Teeth. 25 pp. 1952 
The Care of Children's Teeth. (uestions 
and Answers. 15 pp 
Attractive Teeth for Teen Agers. 1 pp. 
Your Teeth—How They Grow. 1 pp. 
Advances in the Control of Zoonoses—Bovine 
Tuberculosis Brucellosis—Leptospirosis Q Fever 
—Rabies. World Health Organization Mono 
graph Series No. 19. Published jointly by 
FAO and WHO and issued also as FAO 
Agri. Studies No. 25. New York 27: Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway. 277 
pp. $3.00. 
Getting Your Child Ready for School. Min- 
nesota Dept. of Health, Section of Maternal 
and Child Health, Univ. of Minnesota 
Campus, Minneapolis 14. 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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FOR HEALTH, 


for 


New (Sth) Edition! 


Rathbone—Corrective 
Physical Education 


New (6th) Edition! 


Williams—Principles 
of Physical Education 


New! Vannier & Foster— 


Physical Education 


Elementary Schools 


New! 


PHYSICAI 


Byrd—Textbook of 
College Hygiene 


EDUCATION, 


AND RECREATION 


Here are the facts of human anatomy and physiology as they pertain to cor- 
rective exercise, To each of the physical handicaps mentioned, the most recent 
measures to correct, to strengthen, or to restrain are applied. There is a neu 
chapter, Exercise in Medicine. Chapters on Exercise Programs for Physical 
Education in Rehabilitation, Recreation jor Handicapped and Administrative 
Problems are completely revised. 

By Josernine Ph.D., Associate Professor of Health and Physical Education, Teachers 


College, Columbia University About 344 pages, 5'0" illustrated 


Neu Sth) Edition—Ready in April 


Thoroughly revised for its New (6th) Edition, this reliable text presents the 
aims. objectives, and basic problems of physical education. There are three 
new chapters Physical Education as Education, Principles of Method, and 
Principles of Administration. Other changes include an appendix: extensive 
revisions of and additions to all other chapters: new questions and problems 
at ends of chapters: and recompiled references. 


By Jesse F. Wittiams, M.D., Sc.D., Emeritus Professor of Plisical Education, Columbia University 
432 pages, 540” x BLO”, illustrated. $3.75 New (6th) Edition 


This new book is for elementary methods courses and for all teachers of 
physical education. The authors give special attention to teaching techniques 
and keep in mind the problems of dealing with large physical education 
classes. Activities. games and dances are described in detail, with excellent 
line drawings. Chapters included are: Fundamental and Creative Play: Re- 
lays: Graded Stunts: ete. 

By VaNnnierk, Director of Women’s Division, Department of Health and Physical 


Fducation, Southern Methodist University; and Mitorto boster, BS Peaches of Physical Fduca 
tion, Dallas Public School System, Dallas " ! 


lexas. 378 pages, « Khe”, illustrations. $4.25, Neu 


This new book is based on Dr, Byrd's survey of the health needs and interests 
of 15,000 college freshmen and sophomores, From the survey, the author 
chose thirty top subjects for development in’ individual chapters. Through- 
out the book, emphasis is on functional and public health aspects of subjects 


such as: courtship and marriage; mental hygiene: narcoties; tobacco; aleohol; 


overweight and underweight: fatigue and rest: common emotional problems; 
nutrition and health: ete. 


By F. Fd MD... Professor of Health Education, Stanford University 14% pages 


SLO”, illustrated. $4.50 Neu 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 
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COLLEGE TEXTS 


NEW!-FOR SPRING! 
DRIVER EDUCATION 


by LEON BRODY, Director of Research and Publications, Center for Safety Educa- 


tion, New York University; and HERBERT J. STACK, Director of the Center for Safety 
Education, New York University. 


\ complete textbook designed for use in College course in) Driver 
Education. For the first time a textbook is available specifically and 
exclusively for preparing or improving teachers of driver education 
(college courses in the past have had to rely on high school text 
books). Phis book not only provides detailed information on mate 
rials, methods, and organization of instructions, but also furnishes 
a comprehensive picture of traffic safety problems and programs 
through contributions by authorities in the field. 


DING FEATURES: 


For the first time a textbook on Drwer kducation is available 
clustuely for college courses, 
2. Has been prepared by authorities in driver education and. trafic 
safety, and reviewed by experts from every section of the country. 
Includes a section on public relations, consumer education, and 
driver education for adults. 


1. Uses the Unit Plan as a guide to teach the material more effec 
tively, and charts to clarify various statistical information. 
180 pages @ 554" x 834" @ To be published May, 1954 


WORLD HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Cultural — Philosophical — Comparative 
by DEOBOLD B. VAN DALEN, University of Pittsburgh; ELMER D. MITCHELL, 


“fe University of Michigan; BRUCE L. BENNETT, Ohio State University. 

Fuh This is the first history of Physical Education that has been written 
os 

aR from original research since 1923. Tt is a very comprehensive volume 


covering many countries of the world, and it ties in the history of 
Physical kducation with the general education movement. For the 
first time, the growth of athletics receives a full treatment. 
Phere ts an excellent presentation of the development of women’s 
Physical Education, There are individual sections on Camping and 
Safety Education which are pot included in existent texts. 

656 pages @ 554” x 834" @ Septentber, 1953 


e 
For approval copies unite 
4 PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. + 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11.N.' 


ROOKS Individual and Group Guidance. For Class 
(Continued from page 40) room ‘Leachers. Florence B. Cleary, \lice 
. M. Davis, and Armold R. Meier. Detroit 1: 
Tommy Gets the Keys. (Driver education) Wayne Univ. Press, 1841 Cass Ave. 15 pp. 25c. 
The Bob. Goodrich Company, \kron, Ohio 
82 pp. 1994 Keeping Our Schools Free. H. Gordon Hull 
Report of Workshop in School Health. June fish. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 199. 28 
22-July 31, 1953. Wayne Univ. in coopera pp. 
tion with Luberculosis and Health Society, 
; fe Detroit, Mich. Dec. 1953. 69 pp A Popular Guide to Government Publications, 
ss a by W. Philip Leidy. New York 27: Colum 
: General bia U. Press. 1953. 274 pp. w. Index. $3.00. 
% a Schools Face the Delinquency Problem, by TV, a New Com-nunity Resource. Ihe story 
ah os Arthur S. Hill, Leonard M. Miller, and of a television workshop tor Community o1 
Hazel Gabbard, U.S. Othce of Education ganization personnel, Conducted by the 
Ad Dec. 1953. 40 pp. each; discount on Council of National Organizations of the 
quantity purchase, Reprint trom The Bul Adult Education Assoc. of the U. S., Leonia, 
letin, Nath Assn. of Secondary School Prin N. J: Wells Publishing Co, 1953. 95 pp. 
cipals, 1201 - 16th St, N.W., Wash. 6, D.C S100, 
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ACCLAIMED... “The 
Ideal Way to Teach 
Winning Tennis!” 


“TENNIS and 
BADMINTON 
STROKES” 


JUNEMAN’S 


FREE INSTRUCTION BOOK 


Interestingly written and illustrated by 
experts—order as many copies as you 
need! And to improve your —_ 
court play suggest restringing with. 


JUNEMAN 


GENUINE TENNIS GUT STRINGS 


the strings that mean faster action, 
ionger service, more successful tennis. 


AT YOUR DEALER OR RESTRINGER 


1100. W. 47th Place, Chicago 9, 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
Enlarged Edition, 227 pp. .. +... $4.00 
MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES—This 
book gives stroke mechanics and strategy; teaching 
nethods for handling large groups of pupils on one 
court Included are 73 action photos and dia- 
grams, Official Tennis Rules; graphic wall chart 

with 18 sketches 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
A hundbook for players, 109 pp. . . $2.00 

PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE—This 
self instruction handbook gives simple directions 
for learning the nine tennis strokes and improving 
your court strategy in both singles and doubles. 
43 action photos and illustrations that show how 
champions play their shots. 


TENNIS FUNDAMENTALS 
CHART 


A wall chart, 18" by 25", with 18 sketches 


1.00 
(sent free with each copy of TENNIS FOR 
TEACHERS) 

A graphic lesson, with full instructions, 
for forehand and backhand drives, serve, 
solley, footwork, court positions and 
ment of shots. Constructed of heavy ledger 
paper, excellent for bulletin boards. 

Send for books or chart on approval: 
H. I. Driver, Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wis. 


Combination padlocks, 
locker locks and flat 
key locks. 


Available at Factory Prices 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. DEPT. | 
47 Great jones Street New York 12, New York 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
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Mosby Books 


Nash’s PHILOSOPHY OF RECREATION AND LEISURE 


“Any book by hin is well done as he has an extremely sound philosophy of our whole field.” 
Dr. T. KE. B.. Yale University. New Haven. Conn. 

“This is the ultimate in many excellent contributions that Jay Nash has made to the field.” 
Dean of Students. Kansas City Unis 


“This is one of the really great books in recreation in my opinion.” 
J. Chairman Teacher, Syracuse Univ. 


“| have read Dr. Nash's book with much interest. It is based upon sound social psychology. 
It effectively presents a comprehensive philosophy of recreation, and properly indicates the 


great importance of recreation in our current American society.” Boston Univ, 
222 Pages Price, $3.50 


Vogel’s INS AND OUTS OF BASEBALL 


“It is one of the outstanding books on baseball. The illustrations are excellent and the detail in 
which the various subjects are handled is exceptionally well done. It covers so many phases of 
baseball that are so often overlooked.” C.W. EL. University of California 


Ott's book shows a thoroughness and complete understanding of the game. The instruction and 
advice will prove invaluable to both the professional and the amateur as well as coaches. 

P. J. AL Military Academy 
“T don't see how you could improve this book on baseball. [thas a wealth of material and best 
of all you can understand its content.” T. B.. Omaha. University 


15.3 Pages. 167 Illustrations Price, $5.50 


Manley-Drury’s EDUCATION THROUGH SCHOOL CAMPING 


“The most completely detailed material on camping | have ever read. Too often we bypass 
seemingly unimportant items in both [iving camping and teaching camping. This text places 
everything connected with camping in its rightful and important sphere.” 

G. O.. Instructor, State Teachers College. Trenton, \. J. 


“A very excellent treatment of a subject which is becoming increasingly more important in 
school planning and curriculum enrichment. The authors have combined a fine mixture of 
theoretical and practical material which should be of great help to those thinking about initiat- 
ing or improving schoel camping. outdoor and conservation education.” 

L. bk. M.. Consultant. Calif. State Dept. 


(48 Pages, Illustrated, Price, $4.50 
Means’ The Organization and Administration of 
INTRAMURAL SPORTS — Second Edition 


“Lam of the opinion that the Second Edition of Means’ book is an excellent text to be used not 
only in a course of Administration. but it also has wonderful material which can be used for 
any type of intramural program.” 

S. V. W.. Asst. Professor. Texas Southern Houston, Texas 


“This excellent textbook should be required for all physical education majors. Further, any- 
one connected with intramurals at either the high school or college level would do well to have 
this book on hand for ready reference. It represents ideas that have been successful in many 
of the outstanding intramural programs throug!out the country.” 

Intramural Director, University of Michigan. Ann Arbor Michigan 


Second Edition. 466 pages, 20 illustrations. Price, $5.75 


Send orders and teacher inquiries to 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


by 
The C. V. MOSBY Company 


Scientific Publications 


Saint Louis San Francisco New York 
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ELLEN MOORE 


Editor. National Section on Dance. Mict 


SPOTLIGHT ON THE SOUTHWEST 

Chainman of this district is Ruth Jacobs 
of the Dept. of 
COLA. Miss Jacobs did her graduate study 
at the Univ. of Wis. and at Colo. College 
with Hanya Holm. She lias taught at Univ. 
of Cincinnati, the YWOA in Okla. City, and 
the Univ. of Was. She has also served in 
several capacities with AAHPER 


Phisical Education at 


Krom California 
USC and UCLA co-sponsored Tlarriette 
Inne Gray in two master classes and a con 


cert. Jose Limon also gave a concert in the 
area 


@ Members of USC dance classes and dance 


yioup will do the ballet and incidental 


dances for The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 


being presented by the opera de pt., directed 
by Charles Ebert and Charles DuCloux 


For the high school teachers in the area, 


USC offers a workshop class at night. 


Jack Reinhard’s social dance classes cope 


with the constant problem of many enthusi 
astic men and not enough women 

Tillie Hall, divector of the USC Recrea 
tion Assocation, conducts twice weekly, 
for all university students, a program which 
includes square, folk, and ballroom dance 

Dance Production (nod 
ern) will doa studio program this semester, 
@ Idyllwild School of the Arts will con 
vene June 17. Aaren Brrt and Miss Ellfeldt 
Will conduct outdoor classes. Lhe highlight 
of the session will be the Moder Dance 
Weekend Aug. 20-22, at which Lor 


we and Bella Lewitsky will be teachers 


From Utah 


@ Joan Jones Woodbury announces that 
the Univ. of Utah ts offering a three weeks’ 
dance workshop June. Courses designed 
particularly for edtteators will include be 
ginning and advanced technique, composi 
tion, percussion, rhythmic form and analy 
sis, and teaching skills. Guest instructor will 
be Margaret Dietz, of the Univ. of TL and 
Wiginan School 

In addition to Onrchesis, the Univ. of 
Utah has a concert dance group of six men 
and women of professional calibre This 
group and Orchesis will join in’ state 
tour of demonstrations and dances. ‘The 
university now offers a major in’ ballet un 
der Willtam Christensen 
e@ Many schools in’ Utah show increased 
interest im elementary teachers who are 
trained in dance and rhythms. third 
grade experimental group adds to 


1i 


State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS 
from the Ruth Whitney Jones 
Dance Loan Fund must reach 
the fund chairman 
BY MAY 1 
Write to Mary E. Whitney 
Bowling Green State Univ. 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Contributions to the Fund 
may be sent to the Chairman 


the value of the university class in) chil 
dren's 
e@ bast High School, Salt Lake City, now 


has kmma Lou Warren tor a full-time 


dance instructor 


NEWS FROM THE MIDWEST 

@ Under Marilyn Swearingen, the Modern 
Dance Club at Central Mich. College of 
Pducation, accompanied by the varsity 
choir, presented two dances on the Christ 
mas program: “Serbian Crib Carol,” “and 
“Pwelve Days of Christmas.” 

[This is the first vear that members of 
the club will accompany members of the 
gymnastic: team and the country dance 
group on a demonstration tour 


VEWS FROM SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
From Arkansas 


@ At Ark. State Leachers College, modern 
and folk dance classes are now required of 
physical education majors. Social dance, 
required of all students, is very popular 

Phe sailor dance in “The Lowland Sea,” 
produced by the music dept., was directed 
by Betty Swift, dance instructor of the 
Physical Education Dept 

As the main feature of the “Five Arts 
Festival,” sponsored by the College, Jose 
Limon presented a concert and master class 
in kebruary. 


From Texas 

e@ ihe modern dance group at Southwest 
Texas State ‘Teachers College will give a 
dance recital in various high schools. 

@ louise Kloepper, trom the Dance Dept. 
Univ. of Wis 
annual 


was guest instructor at the 
Fexas Dance Symposium held at 
Rice Institute in) December The Sympo 
sium was sponsored by the Physical Educa 
tion Depts. of the Univ. of Houston and 
Rice Institute. Eighty dancers participated 
in Miss Aloepper’s technique and composi- 


tion classes, and 250 students from neigh 
boring public schools and colleges saw origi 


1954, 


nal works presented by dance groups from 
six Lexas colleges and the Houston YMCA, 
e In an effort to integrate music, speech, 
and dance, the ten members of Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College Dance Club 
choreographed a folk suite for their spring 
concert It included “Sweet Betsy from 
Pike,” Colorado Trail,” “Way up on Clinch 
Mountain,” “Waytaring Stranger,” “Blue 
Dail Fly,” and “Seven Long Years.” Another 
dance idea which proved challenging was 
based on a typical New Orleans Negro 
funeral of the early 1900's. Zelly Sokoll 
composed original music for it. 


From Louisiana 

Letters from Louisiana indicate a lively 
effort, despite lack of facilities, to incorpo- 
rate dance in school programs 
@ \t Northwestern State College, a Funda 
mentals of Rhythm class, taught by Eliza- 
beth Shaffer, attempts to fill the need of 
the college student for good body move 
ment in everyday living. It includes posture 
SLPESS On proper 
weight distribution, and practice on the 
basic and combined forms of movements 
and rhythmic perception 

For the first time this year, a modern 
dance was incorporated in the annual gym 
nastic demonstration. At the suggestion of 
the gym coach. Miss Shaffer taught the boys 
a dance bascd on a cane-cutting theme. 
She feels that a preliminary rhythmic train- 
ing period would add to the success of simi- 
lar future projects 

For the NSC Christmas program, dancers 
were silhouetted against a background of 
drawings which were projected on the cyclo 
rama by a projectorscope 
e@ At Natchitoches High School, under Pat 
Brown’s supervision, the girls learn’ tap, 
social folk, square, and modern dance. The 
vitls take turns “leading” the social 
dance classes. Folk dance classes have pre- 
sented colorful assembly programs 

In Natchitoches people of all ages square 
dance. Enthusiastic students learn to call. 

Modern dance classes are new in. the 
program this vear but a club already meets 
bi-weekly and performed in the Junior Fol 
lies in’ March. 
e At Central High School in Bastrop, the 
boys and gitls physical education depts. 
combine for square dance classes and spon 
sor a monthly square dance for the school. 
In good weather this is a street dance. In- 
terest has spread to adult and Girl Scout 
groups in which classes in square and social 
dance have been organized 
Betty Russell, at Bunkie High, has or- 
ganized the girls physical education pro- 
gram so that Freshmen get six weeks of 
folk dance; Sophomores, six weeks of social; 
Juniors, square; and Seniors, modern. She 
has found that the folk dance course is 
most successful when started with work on 
basic locomotor skills which are developed 
into simple folk dances. 
From Florida 
e he Coral Gables High School Modern 
Dance Group presented a 30-minute demon- 
stration of their dance activities to a dinner 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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at the Statler Hotel, New York, Booth 712 
April 19 to 23 
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LOS ANGELES 
WRITE NOW FREE t gt HOLLYWOOD 

MONTREAL 


classes in social dancing. 


perience is required, 


INSTRUCTIONAL RECORDS 
WITH CALLS AND MUSIC 


One of the nation’s outstanding square dance authorities, 
Ed Durlacher, presents his famous simplified method of 
teaching square dancing on these outstanding recordings. 
Students of all ages learn quickly by walking through the 
steps before dancing. The wonderfully clear instructions 
are presented in easy, progressive stages. Many thou 
sunds of teachers have had amazing success with these 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums——and the children 
love them! 


NOW USED IN OVER 10,000 
SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE U.S.! 


PLAUDITS FOR HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


‘Teachers are most impressed with the simplicity and clarity of 
instruction, precise timing, steady rhythmic music, durability of 


material and Ed Durlacher’s friendliness in teaching.” 
1. G. FRANKLIN, Assistant Professor 
Chairman, Department of Physical 
Education for Men 
Southern Mlinois University 
All records are pressed on pure vinylite and are guaranteed against breakage 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PE-6, Freeport, N.Y. 
Gentlemen 
I] want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER al 
bums. Please send me a free descriptive folder. 


Name 

Address 

City State 
Canadian Distributors: Thomas Alien, Ltd. 
266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario 
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Planned Courses in the Fox Trot, 


Waltz and Rumba 


AT LAST—Instruction by record designed to en- 


able any teacher to conduct professionally planned 


How Dance Master System 
Works 


Hear it... Dos ription of step by narrated record. 
See it... Demonstration of step vuided by record, 


Do it . . . Record directs class through stoy. first 


without music, then with music. 


Practice it... Practice periods are provided, 


Special Record Selections 


Kor use in conducting the Danee Master practice 
periods or for any social dance tear hing where ood 
rhythm ts required, 


Dance Master System Square Dances 


“Fun” dances with 


structions. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 
ij DANCE MASTER 
SYSTEM 


41 Holmes Court, Dept. P5 


Albany, New York 


No previous tead hing X- 


of footwear and leotards 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE 
RECREATION MOVEMENT 


Belongs in work-kit of every 
recreation, physical education or 
group leader. You need it if you 
are a professional worker, a vol- 
unteer, parent, teacher, student, 
board member, civic-minded citi- 
zen. 


At rlic on 


@ Recreation Administration 

@ Facilities and Equipment 

@ Progran Planning; Playground Ac- 
tivities 

@ The School and Recreation 

@ Creative, Social, Physical Activities 

@ Recreation Leadership Techn ques 


$4.00 one yr. $7.25 two yrs. 


Supplem enl with 


RECREATION PROGRAM AIDS 
$5.00 ($3.50 for NRA members) 
PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK 
$2.50 ($2.00 for NRA members) 


Published by 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSN. 
315 Fourth Ave. @ New York 10, N. Y. 


Fill in and Return to 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSN. 
315 Fourth Ave New York 10, N. Y. 


Flease send mo a subscription to Rec- 
reation magazne for yr. 


two yrs. 


Check enclosed 


Send more information on 


Bill me 
Program Aids 
Playground Notebook 


Name 
Street 
City 


Zone State 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor. Recreational Therapy Sectior 
3411 N St, N W., Washington 7,0. C 


Swimming for the Handicapped 
J. Bertram Kessel, AAHPER consultant 
in veqreation and outdoor education, has 


distributed to members of our section, 
fnnotated Bibli 
fiticles on Swimming for the 
Handicapped, 1942) through 1957, 
This bibliography, prepared by Eleanor 
Wright, containing 12 good references, can 


be purchased from \AHPER for ten cents 


among other materials, dn 
ography of 


from 


Dancing for Mental Patients 
Reciveation personnel employed ino men 
tal hospitals will want to read “Dancing 
Helps Patients Make Initial Contacts,” by 
Marian Chace 


dance, St 


director of music and the 
Klizabeth’s Hospital, Wash., D. ¢ 
Phe article appeared in the February 1954 
issue ob Mental Hospitals, monthly pub 
lication of the 


Mental 


American Psychiatric Asso 
ciation, Hospital Service 
California Recreation Institute 

Mary K. Scales, VA Hospital, Long Beach, 
Cah, as Institute Chainman, has published 
a Summary of the Proceedings of the First 
Hospital Institute for Hospital: Recreation 
Therapists, which the Hospital Section of 
the California Recreation Society last 
fall at the VA Hospital, Long Beach 

Phe stammary is $2 pages and covers such 
discussion topics as hospital recreation phi 
losophy, motivation on a ward level, meth 
ods of evaluation, and swap of-ideas clinic 
It fists more than 600 professional partici 
pants from the southern California area 


Vew York Institute 


More than 200 professional and voluntees 


hospital recreation leaders from. various 


parts of the country met in January at New 
York Univesity three day Hospital 
Sponsored jointly by 


Recreation 


Recreation Tnstitute 
the National Association and 
the University School of Education, the In 
stitute featured leaders in hospital adminis 
tration, recreation philosophy, medicine, 
and education as speakers and panel discus 
stom leaders 


Major 
tals as Living Communities,” 


topics covered included “Hospi 
“The Role of 
Recreation Our Modern 

“How Meets Ou 
Needs,” “Professional Leadership in) Hospi- 
tal Recreation,” “The Role of Recreation 
for Hospitalized or Institutionalized Senior 
Citizens,” 


Hospitals,” 


Recreation Patients’ 


“Recreation, An Tmportant Mem 
he Vol 
unteer Hospital Recreation Program” 


and “The Hospital 


ber of the Rehabilitation Team 


Administrators Look at 
Recreation.” One highlight of the Institute 


was a demonstration of American folk 


dance by hospital patients in wheel chairs. * 
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NISSEN Introduces Revolutionary 
MODEL New Frame Tube Fes. 


Kas fills your gym needs 
OW NISSEN TRAMPOLINE* 


creates the UNI-TUBE, a smooth, with SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES 
endless frame without upthrusts or 
projections. . . Folds flat with all for exercise and dance 
pads in place. . . Pads don’t bunch or 


pinch. . . A Faster Flashfold. . . 


More Compact. .. Handles, folds as i 
single unit. 
Write for : 

FREE LITERATURE 


A complete tine of 
light, flexible shoes 
for exercise and 
dance. 


Functional Leotards 
and Reheorsal Outfits 
*Reg U.S Pat. Off for every purpose. 


Used by America's leading colleges. 


BALANCED-DESIGN 
Nj : S S E ig T R A M Pp 0 L | ay 7 Write for free illustrated brochure. DANCE SHOES 


SELVA, Dept. P., 1607 BROADWAY : : 
and accessories 
200 A Ave. N.W. Cedar Rapids, lowa NEW YORK 19, W. Y. ° 


Spotlight on the Danes High School Dance Group presented tech 


niques and original compositions to illus 
(Continued from page 44) 


trate the lecture. * R E C Oo 4 D E D 
meeting of Dade County public school 


) alls ere i s o s M U C 
win weave modern SQUARE DANCE? 

dance schoots 

bles High School. By the end of the one RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 


day session, girls from. surrounding high 


Official Suppliers to MODERN BATON 
schools have shown original compositions Colleges and City Departments e@ BALLET e INDIAN 
and participated technique and group e TAP e CHINESE 
COM position propects Groups are formed of of all labels in the fleld. e BALLROOM e RHUMBA 
ten to 12 girls each. Having Chosen a leader, Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of e CHARACTER e TANGO 
each group selects one of the pieces of 


music played by the accompanist, and fon AMERICAN SQUARES a 


2 The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 
30 minutes composes a dance, using a theme 


111 RECORDS 
suitable to the music. The groups then 1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


view cach other's work Over 200 Musical Selections 
All Recorded at 78 R.P.M. 
e@ Although there is no dance major yet 


On Break-Resistant Plastic 
at Florida A and M, Wilhelmina Clark ve MODERN 
ports modern, tap, and social clubs and a 


Visit our booth #64 at 
program of exchange lectares with profes DANCE WORKSHOP AAHPER National Convention 
sors. in literature, painting, sculpture, 


New York April 19-23 


drama, and music All clubs have faculty University of Utah Complete Catalog of 

and student membership with the leader RECORDS -—- ROUTINES SHEET MUSIC 
ont -quest 

ship primarily in the hands of the student. JUNE 7 TO 25 — ee 


The Modern Dance Club, reorganized in 


Guest Inst: uctor U S S L L 
Oct., presented a concert in November MARGRET DIETZ, Wigman School 
Berlin, € 
at the Univ. of Miami, presented a lecture Technique, Composition, Percussion, Theory 


College credit offered POST OFFICE BOX 328 
demonstration on modern dance at Lowe 
Art Gallery, Miami. Students from the WRITE: Extension Division, University of VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
modern dance classes and the Coral Gables 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor, 


KICK BASEBALL 


by ALFREDO LOPEZ SUAREZ 


Aariana iba 


KICKINGBALEL or Kick Baseball has be 
come so popular in Cuba, that the Kicking 
ball Federation of Cuba has just been es 
tablished in Havana with the objective to 
organize competition, standardize the game 
rules and regulations, to make the game 
known abroad, and if possible, to sponsor 
international Championships 

Since 1948, when the game first 
played between teams representing ‘The 
Phillips School and Edison DTnstitute, cham 
pionships are being organized annually in 
Cuba by recreational centers, public parks, 
playgrounds, clubs, and athletic leagues 

The games are drawing big crowds, and 
it is expected that in the near future it 
should be played under international basis 

Diamond: [he Kickingball or Kick Base 
ball diamond should have 45-foot baselines 
and a pitching distance of 30 feet. A circle 
is drawn around the home plate I his 
cicle should be LO feet in diameter. 

\ small soccerball should be used. This 
ball is a bit smaller than the kickball type 
now being built by American manufactur 
ers. 


championship flag. 


The pitcher (who can use incurves, out 
curves, Changes of pace, ete.) rolls the ball 
to the batter who kicks it with the foot. 


Rules: The rules of softball apply, with 
the following exceptions: 

(1) The kicker stands within the circle 
(batter's box) and directly in back of home 
plate. 

(2) pitched ball considered good 
and may be called a strike if. it passes di- 
rectly over home plate not higher than the 
kicker’s knecs. 

(3) A pitched ball which does not pass 
over home plate is counted as a ball. There 
is no base on balls. When four balls are 
counted, the kicker has the right to a free 
kick. For free kicking, the ball should be 
placed on the home plate. 

(4) Any combination of strikes or fouls 
totaling three puts the batter out. 

(5) The ball should not be thrown to 
the baserunners. To put the baserunner 
out, and in order to avoid personal contact, 
It is necessary just to tag the base. This 
however, does not exclude the possibility 
of touching the runner with the ball in ex 
ceptional and close plavs 

(6) Bunting is not allowed. This rule 
means that the intentional pass is not per 
mitted, 

(7) There is no run down between bases. 
Once the baserunner tries for the next base, 
he or she has only one chance to return 
In case a second attempt is made for the 
next base, the runner is out automatically 

Length of the game is the same as for 
softball. “Two umpires and a scorekeeper 
are im charge of the game. 


KEEP IT UP 
by 


\ RELAY RACE that can be plaved both 
with enthusiasm and success in the elemen 
tary grades or at a teachers’ party is a bal 
loon relay race, or Aeep It Up, as one child 
thought it should be called 

Form two lines of equal number of play 
evs. The first player in each line taps the 
balloon down to a designed wall or line, 
then taps the balloon back and hands it to 
the next runner in line. This is repeated 
until one line finishes. In the event of a 
tic, the team that is standing the straighter 
of the two is declared the winner. 


1954, 


THE 


It is advisable to use heavy balloous to 
prevent breaking. One of the students may 
also be appointed to serve as a judge in 
regard to touching the wall or crossing the 
designated line. 


A SPRING SPORT 
FOR INDOORS 
by F. — 


BY MEANS OF a few changes in the volley- 
ball rules, our indoor activity becomes more 
meaningful in preparation for the transi 
tion to outdoor seasonal activity. Volleyball 
with a baseball flavor is in season! 

\ team consists of nine players: three 
rows of three players each, in position on 
opposite sides of the net on a regulation 
volleyball court. A scorer keeps a line score 
for the nine innings. For the real feel of 
the game, and as an Opportunity to develop 
a scorer for the regular season, the use of 
the complete baseball scoring procedure 1s 


used. 


Procedure: layers are not rotated in 
their positions; each is numbered from lett 
to right, using numbers | through 9, begin 
ning with the row along the net: No. 1, 
the pitcher; No. 2, the catcher; No. 3, first; 
etc., as designated in baseball. To facilitate 
scoring, players in corresponding positions 
on each side are numbered alike: Le., 1 
faces 1, 2 faces 2, etc. 

Serves of the volleyball are made in nu- 
merical order from the regular serving po- 
sition. The server returns to his own posi 
tion immediately after his “hit” at bat. The 
regular batting order is followed until three 
outs are made by the serving team, after 
which the serve changes; this constitutes 
half an inning. An “out” is similar to a 
“side-out” in volleyball, except that three 
are necessary to retire the side. 


Scoring: Run— serve not returned; 
Triple—fivst volley of serving team not re 
turned; Double—second volley of serving 
team not returned; Ouf—failure of serving 
team to keep ball in play; Hit-—‘clean play” 
(no one on defense touching ball), or ball 
was “too hot” to handle; Errer—player 
should have been able to make the play, 
but missed, thereby making an “out” o1 
permitting a player “to reach base.” 

Ihe practice of recording hits, runs, and 
errors keeps the scorer on his toes, for play 
ers are eager to examine the scorebook after 
a game. A constant reminder of the score 
and the play situation by the referee stimu 
lates game action. as for example: “ There 
are two out, man on first, score’s two to 
one in the last of the fourth!” 

We have no. stolen bases and squeeze 
plays, and the man on base, in his advance, 
is limited to the number of bases deter 
mined by the “hit” of the “batter” (a man 
on second may not score on a single), but 
there is enough baseball in the game for 
some real fun, *® 
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to schools, municipalities and other agencie 


Ask for these free 


Teaching Aids 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL PROGRAM 


from the National Golf Foundation booth (No. 4 
Parlor C) at the annual AAHPER Convention 
Statler Hotel, New York City, April 19-23—or use the 
coupon below. These materials are offered freely a 


in the 


work 
ing to stimulate interest in golf and in broadening oy 
portunities for participation in the game . 


NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION, INC. 


A GOLF PLAN FOR SCHOOLS —Surccessfu! methods 


COLLECE AND UNIVERSITY COLF SURVEY— 
howir national participation in golf b r 


y 


FREE 


) teaching golf fundamentals to high school wing a 
ar lepe lasse ncluding Organ zing the ersity and c¢ ege students durir 
olf ass ment Facilities, Competitive Phy al Educat rar 
Performance Test and a Course of Study cov- team @ t 
ering |6 wee 24 pages 814 X11 in 
' National Golf Foundation, Inc 
INTRAMURAL GOLF PROGRAM MATERIALS—  , 107 South Dearborn Street 
( t for stag ntra golf pr Chicago 5, IIlinois 
grarr a +e ooklet ‘Suggestions for Con 1 Please send me Free Golf Aids for Schools 
g ar tramural f Tournament,”’ a Play Name 
if poster, tourr ame mt draw sheets, certificates : School 
f wards and medals ’ 
Address 
Complete Kit FREE ‘ 
City 


Other Aids Available 
at Nominal Costs 


INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE—! + dual and grou 
60 pages X ll in Price $1.00 
* 

GOLF LESSONS t's fundament taught 
by Amer fore tr tor 

f g a f 
32 pages Bly in Price 25¢ 


Quantity discounts available 


* 


THE EASY WAY TO LEARN GOLF RULES—/ 
plifie er n of the Off al Rules of ¢ f wit 
art nd Enterta ng 
well a formative Text on Rules | hed 
perm ¢ 

80 pages 3X 4 in Price 10c 


Quantity discounts available 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR COLF-—/ 
74 pages in Price 50c 


* 


Discount information on request 
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SPORTS 


GIRLS AND WOMEN 


PRI 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 
Faitor RACHEL BLACKBURN 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Convention Personnel 


Chanmen of the NSGWS program plan 
ning committees for the National Conven- 
tion include: Program, Fileen Bell, Bronx- 
ville School, Bronxville, N. Y¥.; Demonstra- 
tions, Gen. Chmn., Yolanda Klaskin, High 
School, Freeport, N.-Y.; Golf, Warrine East- 
burn, New York University; Lacrosse, Eu- 
genia Gire, Sargent College; and Caryl New- 
Smith College; Volleyball, Stat, 
High School, Great Neck, N. Y., and Elisa 
Proly, High School, Westbury, N. Y.; See- 
tion Meeting, Marjorie Auster, High School, 
Southampton, N. WNORC Luncheon 
Meeting, Marion Phillips, Barnard College; 
Exhibit, Virginia Nilles, Bronxville School, 
Bronxville, N. Y¥., and Margaret Russell, 
Herricks School, New Hyde Park, Lot, N.Y. 
Publicity, /rmma Schalk, Brooklyn College. 


International Congress Exhibit 


Ruth Atwell, chairman of the NSGWS 
International Relations Committee, planned 
the exhibit of materials and a program on 
girls and women’s sports for the Interna 
tional Congress on the Essentials of Physical 
Education for Youth, to be held the 
Connecticut Valley Colleges April 11-16. 


Assistantships for Women 


Six, graduate assistantships are available 
at MacMurray College for women working 
for Master's degree physical education 
\pplications should be received by May 15. 

For catalog and complete information, 
write: Margaret M. Duncan, professor of 
health and physical education, MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


California Items 


Frances Todd, NSGWS representative for 
Northern California, reports fall activities 
Number serving on NSGWS committees, 
199) number of clinics, workshops, conte 
ences held, 22; attendance at clinics, etc., 
2,100; committee meetings, executive board 
meetings, etc, 48; consultations, 28; ind 
vidual letters written, 357; and circular let 
ters, 832. 

Election of NSGWS Representative-clect 
will take place at the State Conference, 
Women's banquet in late April. NSGWS 
programs during this conference will in 
clude coeducational skiing, badminton, 
swimming and diving, golf, volleyball and 
Joint N-S executive committee breakfast, 
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TELL US 
WHAT YOU WANT 


This is your column, In order to make 
it helpful to you in your teaching and 
of greater interest to you, we need your 
help. 

We'd like to know: 

|. Do you like the column as it is? 
2. If you do not like it, give us your 
suggestions as to how it could be im- 
proved. You might give us your reac 
tion to the following suggestions which 
have come to The Fditor’s attention this 
past year: 

a. More “how” rather than “what” 

and “when”; 

b. Pro’s and con’s on important issues; 

c. Practical teaching hints; 

d. Brief accounts of teacher experi- 

ences; 

ec. New ideas; 

f. Others 
Don't delay! Share in the planning of 
the column for next year. Send your 
suggestions to Rachel Blackburn, Cen- 
tral High School, Tulsa, Okla. 


WNORC. luncheon, softball, swap shop, 
and banquet. 

Three hundred students and advisers at- 
tended a ski clinic in Marin County for 
members of the CYO and YMCA. The pro- 
gram included a session on pre-season ski- 
conditioning exercises, fashion show, in- 
struction in basic ski techniques, individual 
instruction on an indoor ski machine, and 
question-and-answer period. 

Mimeographed material distributed in 
cluded an outline of a dry ski course, a bul 
letin on school ski club organization, co- 
educational skiing standards, and ski con- 
ditioning exercises. “The NSGWS Ski Chair 
man is Janet MacAuley of Sir Frances Drake 
High, San Anselmo. 

The Northern Section under the leader 
ship of Ethel Bornafeld has planned clinics, 
including tumbling and = dance clinics. 
“Traveling Clinics” are planned to bring 
NSGWS services to the most remote areas, 


New York State News 
\ Volleyball Co-Fd Night, sponsored by 
the AWPENYS of Nassau County, was held 
at the Great Neck High School. Elisa Proly, 
state volleyball chairman, and Lois Staat, 


aprit. 1954, THE 


director of physical education at Great Neck 
High School, were in charge of the pro 
gram, officiated by the Long [sland Board. 
Miss Proly and Miss Staat, assisted by Mil- 
ton Hess, Great Neck Physical Education 
Dept.. will present a co-recreational volley 
ball demonstration at the National Con 
vention of AAHPER. 


Under the chairmanship of Irma Davis, 
the Central Western area of AWPENYS 
sponsored a clinic of basketball type games 
and interpretations of the new rules. The 
University of Rochester Board of officials 
sent out flyers and mimeographed materials 
on the games presented, and distributed 
them at the clinic. About 45 teachers were 
present and 50 girls from Nazareth Acad 
emy demonstrated games involving large 
numbers of players. 

A basketball demonstration of rules and 
skill techniques, as well as a game, was 
held in late January at Syracuse University 
Edith Cobane was chairman of the event 


A winter program sponsored by the 
AWPENYS of Westchester County was held 
at the White Plains High School. The eve 
ning session consisted of an explanation of 
new basketball rules and officiating tech 
niques presented by Jane Killeran, chair 
man of the Hudson Valley Board of offi 
cials, with the White Plains High School 
students participating and Marion Phillips 
of Pelham and Virginia Nilles of Bronxville 
officiating. The NSGWS Basketball film 
strips were shown, 


Idaho Physical Education 


‘The public schools of Boise sponsor a 
half-hour TV. program every week called 
“Education's Report Card.” Three of the 
weekly programs will be devoted to pre 
senting physical education in the Boise 
schools. The first program will be on physi- 
cal education on the junior high level; 
the second on senior high level; and the 
third on the clementary level. 

At a meeting of the fifth district school 
administrators a report was given on desir 
able practices and standards in girls sports. 
This was in keeping with the State NSGWS 
policy of bringing to the attention of the 
school administrators the problems that 
must be met in girls sports in Idaho 


Sports Day in Florida 


Nine colleges and universities will be rep 
resented on the Univ. of Florida Campus 
April 23 in the annual College Women’s 
Sports Day. 

Ihe swim show will be an added attrac 
tion this year with the University Swim 
Fin club putting on the show. Betty George 
Crowson and Ann Richardson are in charge 
ot the aquatic program. * 


NSGWS Teaching Helps 
See Inside Back Cover 
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with of dp 


A cool and crisp National Gym 
Suit featuring a flattering flared 
skirt, slim fitted waist, smart cap 
sleeves and separate bloomer. 


This smooth fitting slip-over style, 
a favorite with students and in- 
structors alike, is only one of the 
many exciting National Gym Suit 
styles from which to choose. 
The suit shown here, the ‘Pan yA 
Hellenic’ (Style #266), colorfast, 
and sanforized, comes in White, 
Cadet Blue, Yellow, Wine, and 
Jade Green. Sizes: 8 to 20. 


360-370 N MARQUETTE ST 
FOND Ov LAC wiSCONSIN 


SPORTS EQUIP. 
COMPANY 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECKEATION 


Established 


1898 


Nationa! Sports Equipment Company, Fond du Lac, Wis 


Please send me Style 266 as shown at $4.95 eact 
Color Size Enclosed is $ 
Please send me your latest intormat on all Nations 


Gym 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


city 
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Swimming (fiom page V3) 


tivity is working out with each indi- 
vidual swimmer as it is theoretically 
supposed. to. 


4. Increase in Flexibility. Anoth- 
er common expectation of swimming 
for the handicapped person is in 
crease in joint range or flexibility, 
Phere are many reasons why people 
do not have normai ranges of mo- 
tion in certain joints. In some cases 
the difheulty lies within the joint 
the conformation of bony surfaces 
which should be reciprocal but tor 
some reason may not be, or arthritc 
deposits within the joint, and many 
other reasons. It may, however, be 
due to adaptive shortening and in- 
flexibility of muscles «nd ligaments 
around a joint, which because of 
fracture, infection, pain, or other rea- 
son has not been moved over a peri 
od of time through its normal range. 
It may not be a real loss of joint 
range at all. The teacher may be 
able to move the joint through a 
normal range, though the person 
himself is unable to do so. 

‘The swimming teacher should dis 
cover the reason from the physician, 
who in turn will know whether the 
condition should be improved by un 
Water not only 
supports various body segments by 


derwater activity. 


offering resistance but it also acts as 
a partial splint, preventing sudden 
jerky motions which might be pain 
ful. For this reason, the person with 
sore joints and muscles often feels a 
sense of relict and protection when 
immersed in water. He may be in- 
duced to attempt movements in wa- 
ter which he would object to trying 
otherwise. Random movements of 
free swimming, especially if the wa- 
ter is warm enough to be relaxing, 
may result in mild stretching and 
gradual increase in joint range. 

However, it is also quite possible 
for the person to avoid any stretch 
ing action at the joint, to move com 
fortably within the easy pain-free 
range, and not to get the beneficial 
results hoped for. In some cases, pas- 
sive stretching by an operator would 
be essential, but whether such force 
ful stretching is desirable is a de- 
cision for the physician to make, not 
the swimming teacher. 
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Contraindications 

Certain contraindications for swim 
ming for the handicapped have been 
listed by the American Red Cross 
and others: 


(1) Active tuberculosis. 

(2) Active joint diseases. 

(3) Kidney infection. 

(4) Cardiac lesions. 

(5) Kye, ear, nose and throat con 
ditions where contact with 
water is undesirable. 

(6) Discharging wounds or sores. 

(7) Marked debility or fatigue. 


Swimming for the Blind 

The main problem is one of sale- 
ty. Blind swimmers should become 
thoroughly familiar with the swim 
ming area, runways, ladders, etc. 
Swimming areas should be thorough. 
ly roped off with ropes well buoyed 
up to the surface. A net weighted 
and extending downward 2-3 feet 
helps to prevent accidental swim 
ming under the rope and out of the 
supervised area. 

Ina pool, a rope stretched on the 
surface around the pool about 18 
inches from the gutters will prevent 
swimmers from hitting the edges. 
The buddy system is useful, and 
crowding should always be avoided. 


Swimming for the 
Cerebral Palsied 

Warm water has a desirable re- 
laxing effect on many of the cerebral 
palsied. For some, however, particu- 
larly athetoids, the water contact 
augments the typical involuntary 
movements. ‘The major problem is 
that of becoming at home in the wa 
ter. Patience and very slow progres 
sion are essential. Individual instruc 
tion is highly desirable. The teach 
er should hold the child very. se 
curely until confidence and control 
are established. 

One of the problems, of course, ts 
the involuntary movements which 
suddenly throw the face under the 
water or upset the persons’s levelling 
off position on top of the water. 
Mae-West-type safety jackets can be 
modified so that it is virtually im- 
possible for the individual's face to 
become submerged. the child 
gains control and confidence, the 
buoyancy of the jacket could be de- 


creased and perhaps finally discard- 
ed altogether. 

Whether the cerebral palsied 
learn to swim or not they can gain 
great satisfaction from the bathing 
experience, and in many cases devel- 
op relaxation skills which carry over. 
Where the experience accentuates 
the involuntary movements, it 
shouid be discontinued. 


Implications for Teachers 

Space permits individual comment 
on only the main problems involved 
in the many handicapping condi- 
tions for which swimming may have 
values. The average, trained physi- 
cal education teacher of swimming 
cannot be expected to be a therapist. 
However, any teacher of swimming 
who accepts responsibility of the 
handicapped should know that there 
are problems, and should make every 
effort to learn what those problems 
are for his individual cases. 

‘The teacher should in no case ac 
cept this responsibility without the 
physician’s permission, and should 
learn from the physician what he 
anticipates from his recommenda- 
tion. If the physician expects more 
than a satisfying recreational experi- 
ence, he should be willing to help 
the teacher understand the particu- 
lar problems involved and to know 
what signs to look for. 

Desirable outcomes are far trom 
automatic. ‘They come only when 
the teacher understands what the 
needs are in each case, and when he 
is iN a position to manipulate the 
conditions under which the swim 
ming is done—duration, water tem- 
perature, safety, and intelligent se 
lection of the water skills to be 
taught and the methods by which 
they can most effectively be taught. 

Teaching swimming to the physi- 
cally handicapped is a most reward 
ing experience. However, don’t un 
dertake it without a good profession- 
al background, without being will 
ing to find out more about each type 
of handicap for which you are asked 
to assume responsibility, or without 
enthusiastic medical recommenda- 
tion and follow up. Anything less is 
sheer quasi-medical quackery, and 
not worthy of the professional work- 


er. * 
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lippincott .. health texts 


ENJOYING HEALTH 


BY EVELYN G. JONES 


HEALTH FOR YOU 
Third Edition 
BY KATHERINE B. CRISP 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES 
Third Edition 
BY JULIA C. FOSTER 


BUILDING HEALTH 


BY DOROTHEA M. WILLIAMS 


Sports 


J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore |, Md. 


We fill positions in schools, colleges G uni- 


South. Write, 
30th yr. 


versities throughout the East G 
telling us about yourself. 


KRiIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS 
AGENCY |. 


Cut Servicing and Replaceme Coste 
Nat Bann BLOC Denver Coro Useable On Both Canv 
— and Plastic Covered 
PHYSICAL EDUCATICN TEACHERS Single and Multiple Types 


Write to 
— K MAT HANGER COMPANY 
P.O. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y 


We Need You For The Best Positions. 
Largest in The West. Unexcelled Service. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 


TROPHIES AWARDS 


by the Organization You KNOW for 
QUALITY — QUICK SERVICE — RELIABILITY 


Ask for FREE 
32-Page Catalog of 


All Sports 


Trophies for Bowling and 


The Home of Radio's Tenpin Tattler 


Dept. R, 515 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, III. 


Phone: WAbash 2-5255 


C 
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General Comments 


@ Would you like to be a host or hostess 
and take one of the foreign delegates 
as your guest to the International Re 
lations luncheon at the National Conven 
tion? This is your opportunity to serve as 
a good-will ambassador and to get acquaint 
ed with one of our professional colleagues 
from another country. 

The luncheon is scheduled for Thursday, 
April 22, at the Hotel New Yorker 

If you are interested, write to Dorothy 
Ainsworth, chairman, Dept. of Physical Edu- 
cation, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


@ Don't miss the Kick-Off meeting of the 
Sports Festival in the Hotel Statler’s East 
Room on Monday, April 19, at 1 pom. 

Simon McNeely will lead the discussion 
on how schools and communities can util 
ive the Festival period (April 19 May 16) 
to stimulate interest in good physical edu 
cation and recreation programs. After brict 
presentations, the meeting will divide into 
discussion groups to further explore new 
ideas 

Physical education teachers, recreation 
leaders, administrators, coaches, and super 
visors will all enjoy and profit: from this 
meeting 


@ The March issue Of the Journal of Teach- 
er Education is entirely devoted to the sub 
ject of teacher supply and demand. Single 
copies are $1.00, and reprints of the Supply 
and Demand Study alone are 50¢. Order 
from The Journal of Teacher Education, 
1201 loth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


@ Representatives Of nine organizations met 
in New York, February 7, to form officially 
the kederation of National Professional O1 
ganizations for Recreation. constitution 
was approved and ofhcers were elected as 
follows: President, J. Bertram Kessel; Vice 
President, Garret G. Eppley;  Secretary- 
Treasurer, A. H. Spinner. 

The Federation's purpose is “to provide 
a means for enabling various national pro 
fessional organizations for recreation to 
work together. Specific goals include the 
sharing of information, studying common 
problems, developing public understanding, 
raising of professional standards, and gen 
erally furthering the aims of the total rec 
reation profession.” 

Members of the Federation are: National 
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NATIONAL 


Industrial Recreation Association; Society 
of State Directors of Health, Physical Edu 
cation, and Recreation; The College Rec- 
reation Association; American Institute of 
Park Executives, Inc.; American Recreation 
Society; American Camping Association; 


STAFF 


Association of College Unions; American 
Association of Group Workers; and AAH 
PER. 

The Athletic Institute and the National 
Recreation Association will serve as con 
sultants to the Federation. 


YOU CAN SPONSOR PLAY EQUIPMENT PACKAGES 


2 soccer balls, 1 inflator, 2 volleyballs, and I volleyball net. 


SPRING HAS once again come to the war- 
torn country of Korea, and the boys and 
girls run happily out of doors. Sometimes 
they play catch with a rag ball tied with 
knotted string and sometimes they play 
with sticks and stones. 

These children need exercise to develop 
sturdy bodies and enable them to fight 
Korea’s number one scourge, tuberculosis. 
In addition, wholesome play develops 
sportsmanship and teamwork. 

Recognizing the importance of construc- 
tively channeling youthful energy, in Ko 
rea and other war-depleted or underdevel- 
oped countries, the National Association for 
Physical Education of College Women 
(NAPECW), affiliate of the AAHPER, 
asked CARE to prepare a package to meet 
the need. CARE then assembled the Play 
Fquipment Package, $46, for delivery to 
schools overseas. ‘This package will enable 
teachers to conduct recreational programs 
and to establish supervised play programs. 

In addition to Korea, the CARE Play 
Equipment Package is now available for 
Austria, France, Germany, Greece, Japan, 


Mexico, Norway, the Philippines, and Yugo 
slavia. Additional countries will be added 
in the near future. 

Orders for Play Equipment Packages 
should be sent either to CARE, 660 - Ist 
Ave., New York 16, or to Dorothy Deach, 
chairman, NAPECW International Relations 
Comm., Univ. of Maryland, College Park. 
Contributions in any amount toward pack. 
ages may also be sent to Miss Deach. Pack- 
ages will be exhibited at the AAHPER Na- 
tional Convention, and orders may also be 
placed there. 

Among the physical education and ath 
letic associations wihch have already sent 
CARE Play Equipment Packages overseas 
are University of California, Miami Uni- 
versity, Purdue University, Smith College, 
Duke University, University of Oregon, 
Wellesley College, University of Southern 
California, Hartnell College, and the De- 
triot Public Schools. 

Donors may, if they wish, select a school 
of their choice, either a teacher education 
school or a school where the equipment 
will be used by students. * 
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L. M. FRALEY 
Editor, International Relations Committee, Dean of College of Physical Education 
Recreation, and Health. University of Maryland, College Park, Md 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
by DOROTHY S. AINSWORTH 
Chairman, joint Council! or 
International Relations of AAHPER 
[here are several reasons for the small 
number of teachers who go to teach in 
foreign countries. Many countries require 
a teaching certificate from accredited 
schools of their own country. There ms a 
similar situation in that a special or par- 
ticular school program of physical educa- 

tion is required by each country. 

Then, too, even if an experiment in ex 
change were permitted, language may be 
a barrier. So that, all in all, it is primarily 
in the private school, college, or university 
or sports club that the foreign instructor 
has taught. The public schools, as a rule, 
follow state regulations 

But those who wish to study in foreign 
countries have been generously received. 
These students may be of any age or ex- 
perience, the only requisite being that they 
really come to learn and to understand and 
to work at their practice and studies. 

These students in some countries receive 
special dispensation of certain fees. Also 
some scholarships are available. It is prob- 
ably best to try to study rather than to 
teach in another country. In certain na- 
tions, the educational institutions have a 
certain number of scholarships or part 
time teaching positions. These are supple- 
mented by special living grants. 


Where Students Go 


There is a marked inclination of stu- 
dents to go to the country of the same lan 
guage. For example, in Spain, 12 persons 
from Argentina, Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, 
Mexico came to study physical education 
in Spain in 1950. In 1952, there were 28 
persons from Argentina, Colombia, Chile, 
the Philippines, and Mexico. 

For many years, the Scandinavian coun 
tries have welcomed students of gymnastics 
to their famous courses. Sweden and Den 
mark lead the group for visitors and Fin- 
land, too, is famous for special work for 
women. To these fortunate countries lan- 
guage is no barrier, 

In Finland most foreign students have 
worked at the University. Recently they 
have come from Scandinavia, England, Ger- 


many, Austria, and Switzerland. Visitors 


also lecture and show their own systems of 
gymnastics. As for study abroad, several 
scholarships have been granted for study 
in the United States and in England 

In Denmark and Sweden, we know that 
many have studied abroad special 
courses. Students are taken as a group to 
see and study in foreign countries. Many 
foreign teachers from all over the world 
study in Denmark and Sweden 

In 1953, Sweden had students from South 
Africa, Chile, Turkey, Argentina, Brazil, 
Germany, and Syria. No fee is charged at 
its Central Institute of Gymnastics 

In Norway, foreigners do not teach physi 
cal education in the schools. In summer 
courses, some foreign teachers instruct and 
these are mostly Scandinavian (Danish, 
Finnish, and Swedish). A few of their 
teachers have studied and taught in the 
United States. 

A number of persons from Iceland have 
studied in Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Ger- 
many, England, and the United States. A 
few teachers of physical education—in this 
case sports as well as gymmnastics—have 
come from Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
to Iceland to give short courses in sports 
clubs 

In England there are few visitors and 
students concerned with physical educa 
tion, Some groups of students come to ob 
serve, particularly in the summer schools 
An actual exchange between the U.S.A. and 
England is difficult because of the differ 
ence in the programs of physical education. 

Schools of dance—rhythmics and gymnas 
tics—-drew many students to prewar Ger- 
many and now new schools and methods 
are springing up in Western Germany. The 
leaders of the former National School of 
Physical Education in Berlin are now in 
charge of the Sporthochschule in Cologne 
and there again foreign visitors and stu 
dents are received (summer course, 1954, 
from August 9-20). 

In Austria there are teachers of physical 
education who have studied in Germany 
and Sweden, and some who have taken 
short courses in the United States, Italy, 
England, and France. About 25 teachers 
have worked in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
and Germany. There are scholarships in 
Austria and also for Austrian students in 
the United States, England, France, and 
Germany. Teachers from Austria are teach- 
ing sports in the United States as well as 
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in France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Sweden, Den 
mark, and Turkey 

In South Africa there are a number of 
foreign teachers who are on permanent 
teaching assignments, Most come from 
England (31), with those from Holland 
second (Il) and the Germany. Austrian 
group, third (9) \ few have also come 
from Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland 

In New Zealand there are a number ot 
teachers who have worked overseas. bow 
or five travel and study in) Europe and 
England each year (but at their own ex 
pense). A’ few teachers have studied in 
the United States 

Since the Colombo plan, there have been 
inany physical education teachers in’ New 


Zealand fiom tndia, Pakistan, Burma, Siam 


As part of the same plan. men from New 
Zealand are organizing physical education 
and health education in Borneo. There is 
one physical education Fulbright) scholai 
ship in dance in New Zealand 

In the Philippines, all physical education 
teachers who study abroad go to the United 
States 

In Peru a few teachers have studied 
foreign countries, most of them other 
countries in South America and two in the 
United States. One = student 
certificate in) Argentina 


in 


received his 


In Chile we find it is customary for teach 
ers to complete their certificates in thei 
own country before they may study abroad 
During the last 40 years, persons from Chile 
have studied in Germany, Belgium, and the 
United States. There have been foreign 
teachers who have studied in Chile from 
Bolivia, Uruguay, Feuador, and from the 
United States, including one to study physi 
cal education. The law in Chile does not 
permit foreigners to teach in the Institute 
of Physical Education, 

In the United States it is very difficult 
to get actual numbers of persons who study 
physical education here or abroad. ‘They 
have gone to Scandinavia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, a few to Norway. A number have 
worked in dance and gymnastics 
war Germany and Austria 
to England. 


in pre 
They have gone 


There has been a big program for stu 
dents of foreign countries in the United 
States, particularly in the last 15 


or 20 
vears, though for even more 


years” the 
YMCA has trained many foreign persons 
In the general plan for 
teachers in the United States, there is no 
way to isolate those who come 
physical education 


exchange of 


to study 
This year the US. Of 
fice of Education reported its total exchange 
program for 1952-53 as affecting 417 per 
sons. Of these, 161 were foreigners who 
taught in the United States 


Congress of Sports Medicine 


Application for the International Con 
gress of Sports Medicine in Belgrade May 
18-22, should be submitted by April 15 

Applications and requests for informa 
tion should be addressed to Vojin Smodlaka 
M.D., 27, Deligradska str., Belgrade, Yugo 
slavia. 
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AUDIO 
VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


by JOHN A. FRIEDRICH 
Chairman, Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich 


AUDIO-VISUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In recent years considerable material has 
been published in the area of audio-visual 
materials. Some of the main materials and 
sources of materials in this area are as 
follows 


Books 


1. Dale, Edgar, Audio-Visual Methods in 
Teaching, The Dryden Press, New 
York, 1946. $5.25. 

2. Dent, Ellsworth ©C., The Audio-Visual 
Handbook, Soc. for Visual Educ., Inc., 
Chicago, 1949. 

*%. East, Marjorie, and Edgar Dale, Dis 
play for Learning, The Dryden Press, 
New York, 1952, 306 pp. $3.00. 

4. Haas, Kenneth B. and Harry Q. Pack 
er, Preparation and Use of Audio- 
Visual Aids, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1950. $4.00 

Kinder, James Audio-Visual Mate- 
rials & Techniques, American Book 
Co., New York, 1950. $4.75. 

6. Levenson, William B. and Edward 
Stasheff, Teaching through Radio and 
Television, Rinehart and Co. New 
York, 1952, 560 pp- $4.75. 

7. McKown, Harry C. and Alvin B. Rob 
erts, Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York, 1949. $5.50. 

N.SS.E. 48th Yearbook, Part I: Audio- 

Visual Materials of Instruction, Na- 

tional Society for the Study of Educa- 

tion, Chicago, 1949. Cloth, $3.50; pa 
per, $2.75. 

Schuller, Charles F., Editor, The School 

Administrator and the Audio-Visual 

Program, yearbook of the Dept. of 

Audio-Visual Instruction, National Edu- 

cation Association, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 

Wash. 6, D. C., March. 1954. $3.75. 

10. Weaver, G. G. and E. W. Bollinger, 
Visual Aids—-Their Construction and 
Use, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New 
York 3, 1950, 388 pp., illus. $4.75. 

*11. Wittich, Walter Arno, and Charles 
Francis Schuller, Audio-Visual Materi- 
als-—Their Nature and Use, Harper 
and Bros., New York, 1953. $6.00. 


*For teachers with limited budgets, the starred 
references are considered the most helpful. 
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Manual 


*1. Pryor, Richard W., Editor, The Audio- 
Visual Equipment, National Audio- 
Visual Association, Inc., 2540 Eastwood 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. $3.00. 


Periodicals 


1. Audio-Visual Communication Review, 
Published quarterly by the Dept. of 
A\udio-Visual Instruction of the Na 
tional Education Association, 1201 
16th Sit., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. $3.00; 
non-members, $4.00. 

2. Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 Springfield 
Ave., Maplewood, N. J. (Published 9 
times a year Sept.-May). $3.50. 

%. Business Screen, 7064 Sheridan Rd., 
Chicago 26, (Published 8 times annual 
ly at 6-week intervals). $2.00. 

*4. Educational Screen, 64 FE. Lake Ave.. 
Chicago 11 (Published monthly except 
July and Aug.). $3.00. 

». Film News, 444 Central Park W., New 
York 25 (Published 10 times a year). 
$2.50. 

6. Film World and A-V World, 1159 N. 
Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, Cali- 
fornia (Published monthly). $4.00. 

7. See and Hear, 7064 Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 26. (Issued 5 times annually dur- 
ing school year). $3.00. 

*8. Teaching Tools, Ver Halen Publishing 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. $4.00. 


Sources 


*I. Educational Film Guide, The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New 
York 52, 1953. $7.50. 

*2. Filmstrip Guide, The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Ave., New York 52, 
1954. $5.00. 

*3. Free and Inexpensive Learning Mate- 
rials, Div. of Surveys and Field Serv- 
ices, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn. $1.00. 

*4. Planning Schools for the Use of Audio- 
visual Materials: 

Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion—National Education Association. 
No.1. Classrooms. July 1952. $1.00. 
Rev., 2nd ed., 1953. 
No. 2. Auditoriums. February 1953. 
$1.00. 
*No. 3. The Instructional 
Center, 1953. $1.00. 

*5. Where To Buy 2” x 2” Slides, Enoch 

Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 10c. 


FIRE IN THEIR LEARNING 
HOW CHILDREN LEARN and more spe- 
cifically, how they can best be taught some 
of the essentials of self-preservation, is the 
theme of Fire in Their Learning, a 16 mm 
film just released by the NEA’s National 
Commission on Safety Education. 

This film presents a factual account of 
how a fourth-grade class became interested 
in fire and decided to spend some time 
learning about it. The way in which teach- 
er and class build a study unit encompass- 
ing science, reading, spelling, social studies, 
and arithmetic, provides the story of the 
film. 


Materials 
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Content and treatment for the project 
were outlined by a committee of teacher 
educators, safety education and audio-visual 
specialists, and elementary-school teachers 
and administrators, appointed by the Na 
tional Commission on Safety Education. 
Clara G. Stratemeyer, elementary supervisor 
for the Montgomery County (Md.) Board 
of Education represented the committee 
during the shooting and served as educa 
tional adviser on location, at Four Corners 
School in Silver Spring, Md. Presentation, 
Inc. produced the film. 

Fire in Their Learning is a 19-minute, 
sound film, available both in color and in 
black and white. Color prints are $95; 
black and white, $42. Films may be ob 
tained from Norman Key, secretary, Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash. 
6, BD. 


FILMS 
Physical Education 


ATHLETIC INJURIES—Their Prevention and 
Care. 16 mm. Free loan. Association Films, 
Inc., 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3. Directed 
toward trainers, coaches, and managers, 
this film demonstrates the taping techniques 
used in wrapping various sprains and other 
athletic injuries. 


MODERN BASEBALL. 25 min. $4.00 service 
charge. Association Films, Inc., Broad at 
Elm, Ridgefield, N. J.; 79 E. Adams St., 
Chicago 3; 351 Turk St., San Francisco 2; 
1915 Live Oak St., Dallas, Tex. Action by 
school teams, major and minor league play- 
ers; correct game administration by um- 
pires and interesting views of baseball ex- 
ecutives of the big leagues. Slow motion 
and animation detailing of plays; rulings 
on force, appeal, obstruction, interference, 
base awarding, infield fly, strike zone, the 
balk, and legal pitching procedure. 


BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS. 22 min. 
Loan. U.S. Rubber Co., Advertising Dept., 
1230 - 6th Ave., New York 20. Demonstrates 
the fundamentals of basketball and features 
the Minneapolis Lakes professional team. 


AMERICA BOWLS. 2314 min. 16 mm. At- 
las Film Corp., 1111 S. Blvd., Oak Park, III. 
Shows the steps necessary for the novice to 
became a good bowler and illustrates the 
techniques of the alley experts, sharing the 
secrets of their holds and deliveries. 


LET'S GO SKIING. 30 min., sound; color. 
$35.00 rental fee. Frank Howard, San Ra- 
fael, Calif. Demonstrations of techniques 
by outstanding teachers and champions in 
slow motion and scenes of national cham 
pionship races and events. 


Outdoor Education 
FISHIN' FOR FUN. 20 min., color. Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Dept. of Public Rela- 
tions, Film Section, 3044 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 2; 405 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco 4. National fly-casting champion Ben 
Hardesty pits his skills against the tricky 
trout, bass, sailfish, bonefish, and tarpon. 
trout, bass, sailfish, bonefish, and tarpon. * 
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A NEW motion picture on 
Normal Menstruation 


MOLLY GROWS UP 


—For presentation to girls nine to 
fifteen years of age— 


16mm., sound, black and white 
15 minutes in length 


For preview and rental and pur- 
chase information, please write: 


MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 


(formerly Medical Films, Inc.) 


116 Natoma Street 
San Francisco 5 


or 


11 West 42nd Street 
New York 36 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 


and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4, 
Elementary, High or College levels 


ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 


Outside U. 8. $3.00 New York City Approved List 
Write te: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. 


Phila. 26, Penna. F 


FIELD HOCKEY AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
COMPLETE KIT — $36.50 
1. Four Kodachrome Filmstrips 
2. Two Columbia LP Instructional Records 


3. Illustrated Instructor's Manual 
Additional Manuals $1.50 
ALL-AMERICAN TEAM PLAYER 
*AND 
HNIQUES 
from: 
DOROTHY YANISCH JEAN LANDIS 


Dept. of Physical Ed., State Teachers College 
West Chester, Pa. 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY, 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 


STURDY FABRIC, WELL MADE, 
COLOR FAST 


$10.50 Doz.* 


S. D. KISCH, INC. 
47 West 56th St. 
N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
*Add 35c for shipping. 
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' AUDIO-VISUAL 
L EDUCATION 


For complete details, 
write to Dept. FD-8 


wih C7 TEMPO CONTROL 


The Rhythmaster is the most unique instrument of its kind. With one 
easy movement, the teacher, the director, or the coach, can slow down 
a phonograph record to as little as 1/3 its normal tempo or speed it up 
as much as 300 percent to suit the rhythm requirements of any activity. 
This is because the Rhythmaster is the only instrument in which the 
speed is continuously variable over the entire range from 25 to 100 rpm. 
Moreover, only with the Rhythmaster can the speed be varied without 
the need for resetting or stopping. It is designed for all records: 33-1/3, 
45, and 78 rpm, up to and including 16 inches in diameter. 


The Rhythmaster is a practical and effective public address loudspeaker 
system as well... for indoors and outdoors. By simply connecting a 
microphone, large as well as small groups can be addressed and directed, 
even while the record is being played. In fact, the Rhythmaster is a 
complete, self-contained high fidelity sound system which also serves as 
a radio when connected to a tuner. 


There isn’t a single activity... educational or recreational ... which 
cannot be more effectively conducted with the REK-O-KUT Rhythmaster. 
It is portable, and readily lends itself to any location . . . the class room, 


the assembly hall, the gymnasium, the athletic field... indoors or 
outdoors. 


REK-O-KUT is world famous as a maker of professional disc recorders, 
turntables, and phonographs. These products are used by broadcast 
and recording studios, and among the nation’s leading schools and 
recreation centers. 
Available in single — and 
twin-speaker models, priced from $269.95 


peewee 


RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


ATHLETIC 
L ACTIVITIES 


THE REK-O-KUT COMPANY 


38-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Isiand City 1, New York 
Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, U. S A. © Cables: Morhanex 
In Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., 560 King Street W., Toronto 28 
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ABSTRACTS FROM THE RESEARCH QUARTERLY—MARCH 1954 


Notre: Abstracts now ap 
pear at the head of Quarterly a 
ticles. They are written by the au 
thors. ‘Those below are taken from 
the March issue. 


G., Athletic Achievement 
and the Personal and Social Adjustment of 
High School Boys. 

In this study the personal and social ad 
justment of high school boys of high ath 
letic achievement was compared with the 
adjustment of boys of low athletic achieve 
ment. It was found that students ranking 
high in athletic achievement demonstrated 
a significantly greater degree of personal 
and social adjustment than students 
ranking low in athletic achievement. Be 
cause of this significant relationship it was 
concluded that it is important for all boys, 
instead of a specialized few, to develop mo 
tor ability. It is recommended, therefore, 
that greater emphasis be placed on intra 
mural athletic activities rather than upon 
interscholastic activities which neglect the 
majority of boys in favor of a selected few. 


Brows, Howarp STEVEN, A Comparative 
Study of Motor Fitness Tests. 

Four criteria were used in this study in 
determining which of 12 test batteries were 
superior. Lhe two validating criteria used 
were: the correlation coeflicients obtained 
from the test batteries and a criterion score 
that was derived trom 26 test elements 
which had been administered to 208 sub 
jects; and the critical ratios obtained from 
groups recognized as differing in motor fit 
ness. ‘The other two criteria were adminis 
tratwe feasibility and suitability to the stu- 
dents. The best measure of motor fitness 
was the General Motor Ability Score while 
the Indiana University Motor Fitness Index 
ranked second, when evaluated in the light 
of these criteria. 


bocrrr, C. Ler, Critical Examination of Sex 
Education in the Elementary School. 

This study presents the position of edu- 
cational and religious leaders, as well as 
that of biology, physiology, psychology, and 
sociology on sex education in the elemen 
tary school. ‘The study reviews what au 
thorities in these fields consider to be the 
school’s function and responsibility. Find- 
ings indicate that family life education, of 
which sex education is a part, should be 
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integrated into the school program at all 
levels. It points to the school administra 
tors and lack of trained teachers as the chief 
bottlenecks to family life education in the 
public schools. Work in family life educa 
tion, the study concludes, should be spear 
headed jointly in the school and commu 
nity by the Parent ‘Teacher Association and 
the school staff. The study emphasizes a 
need for adequate pre- and in-service teach 
er training and adequate teaching aids 


Fox, Marcarer G., ANd Ottve G. YOUNG, 
A Test of Softball Batting Ability. 

There are few skill tests in softball. What 
are available have not included batting be 
cause the variability of the pitched ball has 
made test results unreliable. Using the 
commercial batting tee commonly used for 
batting practice, a reliable and valid test 
of batting skill has been set up. Directions 
for administering the test are given. 


HENRY, FRANKLIN M., Influence of Athletic 
Training on the Resting Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem. 

Cardiovascular changes in 18 college ath 
letes during training, compared with 15 
controls, can be interpreted as the result of 
the interplay of basic factors (peripheral 
resistance, aortic volume-elasticity, stroke 
volume and heart rate). The observed ef 
fects of athletic training seem to be due to 
increased elasticity and resting stroke vol 
ume associated with a compensating de 
crease in heart rate. Brachial pulse wave 
tracings (systolic amplitude) differentiate 
the athletes from the controls, but do not 
change by a statistically acceptable amount 


RESEARCH UNDERWAY 
AND NEEDED RESEARCH 

The Research Council of AAHPER has 
completed a compilation of research studies 
in health education, physical education, and 
recreation now progress, Each study 
listed is briefly described. 

In addition, suggestions for needed re 
search in these areas have been collected 
from colleges and universities all over the 
country. The compilation is entitled Re 
search Underway and Needed Research. 

Order a copy of this 50-page mimeo 
graphed report from the AAHPER, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C., for $1.00. 
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during Uaining. Changes in the resting 


heart rate constitute a useful test of the 


cardiovasculai aspect of athletic condition 


ing, the validity being r = 0.76. 


HuBBARD, ALFRED W., AND CHARLES N. SENG, 
Visual Movements of Batters. 


Observational analysis of university bat 
ters in game situations and cinematographic 
analysis of professional batters in batting 
practice showed that, in tracking a pitched 
ball, batters used pursuit movements of the 
eyes with the head essentially fixated. How 
ever, in no instance was the ball tracked 
clear up to contact with the bat. Tracking 
movements of the eyes stopped while the 
ball was still 8 to 15 feet from the plate, 
either because further tracking would pro- 
vide no useful information after the bat 
was under way, or because pursuit move- 
ments of the eyes break down at such high 
relative velocities. 


Mason, W. A., M.D., Teacher Needs in Health 
Education. 

This study growing out of a need for 
evaluation of the Health Department's par 
ticipation in teacher health education pro 
grams, reports the health education knowl 
edge level, interests, and needs of teachers 
and high school pupils as revealed by a 
specific testing instrument. No statistically 
significant difference was noted in the score 
made by classroom teachers and supervisors, 
both ranking ninth-grade level. Pupils 
ranked seventh-grade. Need of teachers re 
lated to basic health information, improved 
environmental sanitation, guidance in the 
intelligent use of community resources and 
health education materials, the application 
of screening techniques and methodology. 


MircHen, C., W. W. TUTTLE, In- 
fluence of Exercises, Emotional Stress, and 
Age on Static Neuromuscular Tremor Magni- 
tude. 

Data were collected from 90 subjects to 
show effect of graded bouts of different ex 
ercises on neuromuscular tremor magni 
tude. It was found that tremor magnitude 
varied directly with the strenuousness of 
exercise. Data were collected from 15 stu 
dents before and after a written examina 
tion to show the effect of emotional stress 
on neuromuscular tremor magnitude, The 
stress precipitated by the examination sig 
nificantly increased neuromuscular tremor 
magnitude. A comparison of neuromuscular 
tremor magnitude of young boys with that 
of elderly men showed that the men had a 
significantly greater neuromuscular tremor 
magnitude than the boys. 


Morenousr, Lawrence E., anp Hexry G 
MILLER, Changes in Minimum Certification 
Requirements of Physical Education Teachers 
in 19 States Since 1947. 

This continuation study was commenced 
in 1942. Surveys are made each 5 years to 
ascertain the nature of changes as states re 
vise certification requirements. It is ap 
parent from the findings that uniformity 
among states is not being reached and no 
two states yet have the same requirements. 
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and universities. 


August 13-September 12 


New York University Camp 
Palisades Interstate Park 
Sloatsburg, New York 


JUNE CAMP FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
WOMEN—May 30 June 26 


Open tu women majors in other colleges all areas. 


SUMMER SESSION—July 6-August 13 


Undergraduate professional courses in all 


SUMMER SESSION—July 6-August 13 


Graduate professional courses in all areas. 


UNDERGRADUATE CAMP FOR MEN— 


CAMPING & OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
HEALTH & SAFETY EDUCATION DANCE RECREATION EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session Offerings 
1954 


areas, 


areas. 


Programs of Undergraduate and Graduaie Study 


REHABILITATION 


Write for further information and catalog to 
Dr. Leonard A. Larson, Chairman 


Department of Physical Education, Health and Recreation 


Washington Square, New York 3, New York 


at Washington Square 
New York City 
New York, New York 


INTERSESSION—June 7-July 2 


Graduate and undergraduates courses in 


POST SESSION—August 16-September 10 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in all 


ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 


PrrBix, Joyce A., Relationship Between So- 
matotype and Motor Fitness in Women. 

In this study four motor fitness tests were 
given to 83 physical education majors and 
approximately 100) non-majors who had 
been somatotyped by Sheldon. Correlations 
between test scores and somatotype com 
ponents were computed using the Pearson 
product moment method. The two groups 
were compared by determining the means 
and standard deviations of each component. 
It was found that the physical education 
major group tended to have slightly more 
dominant mesomorphic traits. Significant 
relationships were indicated between meso 
morphy and strength and power. Inverse 
relationships were indicated between endo- 
morphy and strength and power. 

Scorr, M. GLADYS, Learning Rate of Begin- 
ning Swimmers. 

The two parts of the study are based 
on the same experimental method of in- 
struction. Basic assumptions relative to 
method are listed. Part I reports progress 
of 20 swimmers taught in small groups, and 
Part II, 134 in regular classes. All were col- 
lege women, non-swimmers, Criterion for 
“learning to swim” was passing a 15-minute 
endurance test. Progress in small groups 
and classes was similar; the majority can 
“learn” in 15 lessons or less, the minimum 
learning time was 5 lessons; the accomplish. 
ments of the first lesson are indicative of 
probable learning rate; swimmers can be 
introduced successfully to deep-water skills 
in second or third lesson. 
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W. W., Kare Daum, ann Rosemary 
LARSEN, Relation of Breakfast Regimen to 
Control of Body Weight. 

Data were collected from school boys, 
young women, young men and elderly men 
relative to the effect of the breakfast regi 
men on control of body weight. The data 
showed that omission of breakfast was in 
effective in weight-reducing regimens, and 
that the most effective way to control 
weight was to gear the daily food intake 
to each individual so that he eats more, 
less, or the same amount of food necessary 
for daily energy requirements. It was also 
found that the nutritional principles in 
volved applied to all ages and both sexes 
alike 
JIMMERMAN, M., Physical Activity 
Experience and Interests of College Women. 

In this study, 267 Freshmen college wom 
en recorded the extent of participation in 
physical activities during high school years. 
They indicated the activities they had liked 
ov disliked and those which they wished 
to learn or to continue. It was found that 
three team sports dominated the high 
school years and that experience in rhyth 
mic activities and individual sports was 
meager or lacking. However, the five most 
liked activities were of the latter type, as 
also were ten of the 12 most frequently re 
quested in the college program. Recom 
mendations for adjustments in college offer 
ings are included. * 
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Activity 
(Continued from page 25) 


Stunts, tumbling, and other sell 
testing activities, including those per 
formed on gymnasium and play 
ground apparatus, and simple com 
bative activities should be a part of 
the program, 

Phere should be games of simple 
organization, for large and small 
groups, and modified athletic games 
for intermediate and upper grades 
Instruction should also be given in 
rhythmic activities including crea 
tive rhythms, fundamental rhythms, 
singing games, folk, square, and so 
cial dancing. ‘Time for creative 
dramatic activities is needed. 

In addition, there should be in 
struction and opportunities for hik 
ing, cycling, and other activities re 
lated to nature and the outdoors 
Water sports and winter activities 
should also be provided. 

Such variety is essential in order 
to develop different parts of the body 
and to achieve strength, flexibility, 
balance, quickness, and coordina 


tion. * 
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Don't Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players! 


ALTA-C BUILDS MORE 


EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


in baseball, track, swimming 
and sports competition, 
HEALTHY teams are WIN- 
NING teams. ONE member 
with painful, distracting Ath- 
lete’s foot can impair the 
} efficiency of your entire team 


Here's the Sound Tested 

Program for 
FOOT Control 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 

. . . for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to « gellon of 
water kills common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
im less than a mmute! Non-irritating: 
harmless to towels. Easily tested for ae 
strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder Tester. 


2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 
.. . for dusting, gives additi I protection 
against re-infection. Soothes while drying 
between toes in shoes and socks, this po- 
tent but gentle fungicide does its work 
where Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish. 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 
. for your daily, systematic washing of 
shower room floors. In economical solu- 
tion (1 to 400), its action is both fungicidal 
and bactericidal, giving your floors the 
same hygienic sanitation you demand be 
taken by each user of your facilities. 
Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
Athlete's Foot—A Public Health Problem” 


at 


OLGE 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


YOUR 
ARCHERY 
CLASS 


will benefit by your visit to 
We have 


printed material for you 


us at our Booth. 


and a line of school archery 
equipment excelled by 
none. 


We maintain a serv- 
ice department that is 


ferent from any other. In- 


quire of us. 


OLIVE B. LAYER 


AMERICAN ARCHERY COMPANY 
INC. 


2-8 Walker Ave., 


P. O. Box A 


CLARENDON HILLS, 
ILLINOIS 
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Ducks... (from page 18) 


ounces, grew out of the height and 
weight charts and records. Many 
problems involving the purchase and 
maintenance of the ducks were 
Each child learned to make 
and keep a graph of growth in read- 
ing and language-arts; Opportunities 
were rich and abundant for correla- 
tion with the science project. 


solved, 


Mimeographed materials were pre- 
pared for reading and study which 
were directly related to the science 
interests. This stimulated discussion 
and helped to develop the written 
paragraphs which recorded the con- 
clusions. Some children searched for 
library books on ducks and_ read 
these with great interest. Real and 
imaginary stories, as well as poems, 
were written about the ducks. Oth- 
er creative members of the class 
planned, directed, and presented an 
original play. An extensive word list 
evolving from this project became a 
part of every child’s vocabulary. 


Class Growths 


At the end of the semester, the 
class was tested in reading and it was 
found that the class average had ad- 
vanced 1.2 years in reading and vo- 
cabulary skills. A part of this in- 
crease might be credited to the en- 
thusiasm the class showed and_ its 
willingness to work and study when 
the center of the program was of in- 
terest to all concerned. 

As the experiment progressed, the 
class exhibited its growth in human 
relations. ‘They learned the value of 
co-operation by assuming re- 
sponsibility for the care of the ducks, 
ard in this they did a very fine job. 
The children learned the value of 
exchanging information with other 
classes and with outside experts. One 
group talked to a junior-high-school 
science class about this experiment 
and very intelligently answered the 
questions asked by the junior-high- 
school pupils. As a group, they de- 
veloped much poise in greeting many 
visitors and politely caring for their 
needs. By and large, one of the most 
important growths to come out of 
this experience was the desire of 
each child to think a problem 
through, considering many aspects 
before making a decision. * 


APRIL 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


1954 Summer Courses 


HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


Camp Counselor Training 
Camp Pitt, June 7-26 


Comprehensive Program, 
Undergraduate and Graduate 
Courses 
June 28-August 6 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
june 28-August 27 


For complete information, address 


Director, Summer Sessions 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physicol Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 4, 1954, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical and social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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Modern Dance 
4th annual (Continued from page 38) 


FOLK CENTER or sheer technical achievement can 


possibly do. 

Central Michigan College of Here, too, the concept and func 
Education — August 16-21 tion of dance for professional and 

non-professional students diverges. 


FEATURING For although ideally the professional 
tudent should have creative experi 
AMERICAN COUNTRY ; 


ence, this aspect of his training is 

DANCING AND FOLK SINGING unfortunately the least commercially 
valuable and therefore the m , 

pendable. Not only is individualism 
in “chorus” or “corps” often consid 


Instruction in: Elementary and 


Advanced Dancing; Group ered a liability, but the young danc 
Singing; and Square Dance er must expend most his resources 
Calling. in acquiring technical proficiency, 


such that his own creative insight 


Miss Grace Ryan, author of often gets buried beneath this de 


“Dances of Our Pioneers,” Di- mand. 
rector. The teacher in education with 
professional experience and training 
Held in conjunction with State High must be careful th: i ine 
School Athletic Association Coaching rat she docs not 
School reflect this attitude, either in an 


overemphasis on technical drill, on 
requisite technical skill for compos 
ing, or the level of composition ex 
pected. With discretion on the part 
of teachers in education, and under 
standing of their needs on the part 
of professional teachers, the relation 


For information, write: 
Director of Field Services, 
Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


RHYTHM and the NOYES TECHNIQUE 

by Valeria Ladd between professional and non-profes 
A BOOK —= DANCER or sional dance can be even more vital 
and 280 diagrams. $6.50 incl. postage. and stimulating than it has been to 


Press of William J. Clark date in the development of modern 
655 6th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. | dance. * 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
JULY 12 - AUGUST 22, 1954 — SEVENTH SEASON 
TECHNIQUE, COMPOSITION, NOTATION, MUSIC, EDUCATION 
Special Refresher Course for Dance Educators—Aug. 8-22 with Delia Hussey G Ruth Murray 
FOR ALL INFORMATION WRITE: DANCE, CONNECTICUT COLLEGE, NEW LONDON, CONN 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


tn the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 


Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 2 ‘ 

of modern, classical and oriental themes. Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 
Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 

color. ead of specially selected real skin with bright 


nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 


brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


extra. Makers of fine musical 
Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance i nts ser 69 ve 

Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- instruments for over 69 —— 

age extra. .\ 454 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, WN. Y. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Retail 
$4.75 


PRINCESS TUNIC 
AND TRUNKS 


A really smart garment for teaching in ballet 
and other types of dancing. Ideal for big girls 
because it's form fitting and sienderizing 
Colors: Black, Royal and Copen Blue. 
Sizes: Children 4-12—Adults 12-40 
Other sizes and colors to order 
Rayon jersey or Mercerized Cotton 


isk for FREE catalog when ordering. 


a. chatila « co. 
5719 18th Ave. Bklyn. 4, N. Y. 


Combine a vacation in 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


With scholastic advancement at 


COLORADO 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 21-AUGUST 13 
Work towards the BA or MA 


GENERAL BASIC 
UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 


Specialized Offering 
In Education 
specific courses for elementary 
teachers, administrators, secondary 


education, guidance procedures, 
music education. 


14th SEASON OF THE 
HANYA HOLM 
DANCE SCHOOL 


NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Internationally-known artist teachers 
on regular and visiting faculty, student 
orchestra and chorus, chamber music 
classes, music festival concerts 


For further information and catalog address 
Director of Summer Session, Dept 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo 
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YOUR DISTRICT REPORTER 


Edwin R. Elbel 


Dent. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
Lincoln, Neb.—April 7-10 


Colorado Donna Mae Miller 


Mr. Hansma Directs Easter Seal Agency 

Jack 
tor of the Denver Tuberculosis Society, is 
kxccutive Director of the Denver Easter 
Seal Agency for Crippled) Children. His 
duties will inchide the direction of Sewall 
House, the agency’s therapy center for the 
physically handicapped 

Mr. Hansma is a life member of AAH 
PER 


Hansma, former assistant direc 


South Dakota John B. Van Why 
University Expands Program in HPE 

Phe University of South Dakota is now 
offering a graduate major in) health and 
physical education, This program, approved 
in December 19935, has now become effec 
tive 

Phe University is developing a Course of 
Study Health and Physical Education 
for klementary, Intermediate, and Second 
ary School including Rural Schools. Tt 
should be completed by fall 


NEW CATALOG! 


Yes ...a new catalog of Boys and 
Girls Gym Suits by DODGER is now 
available FREE... . 


Dodger 


—-GYM SUITS— 


Before you decide write for the new 
free catalog by DODGER. 


DODGER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


BOX 534, FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 


New York City—April 19-23 
(Jointly with National) 


AAHPER Membership in EDA Climbs 
\AHPER membership in’ the Eastern 


District has increased by states as follows 
Connecticut 108 persons 
Maryland 51 persons 
New Hampshire 10 persons 
New York 232 persons 
Rhode Island 
Although New York State showed the 
greatest’ increase in the number of new 
memberships (in the U.S., second only to 
Fexas), Connecticut had the greatest pe 


4 persons 


centage of increase in membership in’ the 
country. Here is the breakdown of mem 
bers in the Eastern District States: 
Connecticut 238 
Delaware 70 
District of Columbia 

Maine 61 
Maryland 435 
Massachusetts 

New Hampshire oF 
New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 919 
Rhode Island 91 
Vermont a7. 


District of Columbia Alice S. Morgar 


Dr. Kraus and Mrs. Hirschland Address 
Meeting 


The District of Columbia AHPER met 
16. Hans Kraus, M.D, and Ruth 
Hirschland, research assistant, both from 
the Bellevue Medical Center, New York 
University, were featured speakers. They 
presented results from their research on 
muscular fitness and its relation to health 


apRIL, 1954, 


Pennsylvania 


Annual State Convention 

Othcers elected at the annual State Con 
vention of the Pennsylvania AHPER dur 
ing December include: President, Benjamin 
Stackowski, Philadelphia Public Schools; 
President-elect, C. W. Stoddart, Jr, Pa 
State Univ.; Vice-President for Phys. Fd., 
Vera Rummel, Meadville Public Schools; 
Vice-President for Health Ed., Genevieve 
Zimbar, East) Stroudsburg S.1.C.; Vice 
President for Recreation, Fred M. Coombs, 
Pa. State Univ.; and Secy-treas., Violet M. 
Baumgardner, Harrisburg Public Schools 

The Representative Assembly passed the 
following resolution: 

Tnar the Pennsylvania AHPER assist in 
providing in-service training for health and 
physical education teachers; endorse teach 
er accreditation; endorse certification of 
recreation leaders; restore athletics as a 
wholesome educational experience for chil 
dren and youth; urge full-time employment 
of teachers of health and physical educa 
tion in elementary schools; commend the 
Athletic Federation of College Women for 
its notable achievement programs for 
college women; and disapprove the practice 
of physical education credit’ for participa 
tion interscholastic athletics 


MIDWEST DISTRI 


Arthur S. Daniels 
Dept. of Physical Education for Men 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


CONVENTION 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Mar. 31-Apr. 2 


Ilinois Maura Conlisk 


Miss Ahern Receives Recognition 

Mabel Ahern, supervisor of health and 
physical education in the Quincy Public 
School System, was presented with the 
“Golden Deeds” Award for 1953 the 
Quincy Exchange Club. A few years ago 
Miss Ahern received the American Legion 
Award for her contribution toward the 
youth) program 


Plans for Fall Convention 

The executive committee of the Illinois 
\HPER met in Chicago recently and made 
plans for the 1954 State Convention to be 
held next fall in Peoria. 

Harold Weldin will be local convention 
chairman; Mr. and Mrs. Irwin August of 
Jacksonville, publicity chairmen; and Nor 
man Ziebell chairman of the exhibits com 
mittee. The next meeting of the executive 
committee will be held May | in Chicago 
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Indiana George F. Cousins 
Health Fair Planned in Indianapolis 

\ Health Fair will be sponsored by the 

Indianapolis Council of Social Agencies, 

April 22-24 at the Manufacturers Building 
at the State Grounds in Indianapolis. 


Veedersburg HS Buildings Renovated 

Under the supervision of the physical 
education teacher at Veedersburg High 
School, and assisted by local citizens, the 
school buildings have been completely re 
painted and decorated. A new roof was 
put on the gymnasium as well as a new 
hardwood floor. 

All of the work was done on a voluntary 
basis by people of the community. Besides 
the savings resulting from this project, a 
fecling of responsibility and a pattern for 
future improvements were made possible 


Future Nurses Club in New Albany 
New Albany High School has a Future 
Nurses Club to help develop interest’ in 
the nursing profession 


Michigan C. T. Van Daler 


Baseball Clinic 


Ihe Michigan High School Athletic As 
sociation has affiliated with the Detroit 
ligers Baseball Club to sponsor a live base 
ball clinic this spring for high-school 
coaches and players. 


Badminton Clinic 
Abbie Rutledge will conduct a Badmin 
ton Clinic at Michigan State College for 
physical education students. Miss Rutledge 
is third seeded player in the United States 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT «/ 


Mary Bowman 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Educatior 
State Department of Education 


Salem, Oregon 


CONVENTION 
Eugene, Ore.—April 8-10 


Montana Max E. Kimberly 


Recreation Ordinance 
The City of Butte has created a city rec 
reation board and will employ a full cine 
qualified recreation superintendent 


Interscholastic Competition 
The State Board of Education has adopt 
ed the nine principles, recommended by na 
tional committees, regulating grade school 
competition. 


TROPHIES 


SUMMER POSITIONS 


Wisconsin Private Girl’s and Boy’s 
Camp 12 miles apart—seek adult coun- 
selors for coming summer—Camping 
experience not necessary— Write: 

N. WASSERMAN 
1044 OAK RIDGE DRIVE GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


For Top Performers 


\% MEDALS * CHARMS * AWARD ITEMS 


See the TROPHIES FOR CHAMPIONS Cotalog at your trophy deale 


559 W. 59th ST. Manufacturers CHICAGO 21, ILL 


hurther recommendations state: (1) where 


feasible, no admission charge be made tor 
grade-school games; and (2) each school 
is urged to keep publicity at a minimum, 
avoid exploitation of the team, individual 
members, and coach 


Oregon Mary Bowmar 
Mr. Haar Wins Honor 


Franklin B. Haar, professor of health ed 
ucation, U. of Oregon, was named a Fel 
low of the American Public Health Asso 
ciation at its annual meeting in New York 
City 

Mr. Haat has published numerous arti 
cles in the field of health education. He 
was formerly Professor of Health and Physi 
cal Education at the University of Florida, 
Chairman of the Health Education Com 
mittee for the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Schools and 
aided in the development of the Pennsyl 
vania State Health and Physical Education 


Miss Lensch at Univ. of Oregon 


Dorothea Lensch, director of municipal 
recreation for the City of Portland, is teach 
ing Administration of Recreation at Uni 
versity of Oregon this term 


Washington Frank 


WAHPER Membership Hits Record High 
fhe Washington AHPER now has the 


largest membership im its history 
members 

In 1949 the Washington Association 
cliinbed to 350 members, then an after 
victory slump set in and membership de 
creased yearly and in 1951 there were 17] 
paid members. Membership increased to 
27% last year 

With the slogan, “Let's Have More in 
‘94.0 the Washington AHPER aims to have 
500 members by the end of the year 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RKECKEATION 


PLAQUES «+ CUPS 


TROPHIES 
FOR CHAMPIONS 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Write for FREE, 
Complete, All-Sports 
Catalog! 


37 SOUTH WABASH CHICAGO 3. ILLINOIS 


\ 

\ 

Glenn Arnett 
Co-ordinator Healtt Phy al Education 


and Recreat 


CONVENTION 
Tucson, Ariz.—March 31-April 3 
New Mexico Gladys Millike 


AAHPER Consultants in New Mexico 


On April 5 and 6 a conference wall be 
held at University of New Mexico to studs 
the role of the school nurse in the school 
health program on the secondary level 

It will be sponsored by the New Meaxice 
Dept. of Education, State Dept. of Public 
Health, and Women’s Department of Health 
and Physical Education at the University of 
New Mexico 

Klizabeth Avery and J. Bertram Kessel 
AAHPER consultants in health and recrea 
tion, respectively, are consultants for the 
contcrence 
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The. JOURNAL Goes to Class 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 


April 1954 


Easy Does It (p. 7) 

1. How would you simplify instruc- 
tion in tennis for backswing, forehand 
and backhand, serve, and punch volley? 


Hospital Management Looks at Hos- 

pital Recreation 8) 

1. What active and passive participa 
tion activities are used in a hospital rec 
reation program geared to fit the needs 
of all types of patients? 

2. What are the values of a patient 
recreation council for 
ning? 


program plan 


Indoor Tennis Practice 

1. If you have only one gymnasium, 
how can you organize large classes on 
rainy days for maximum use of the 
gymnasium for tennis practice? 

2. Are there advantages for indoor 
tennis practices 


Swimming for the Physically Handi- 

capped (p. /2) 

1. What precautions would you take 
before beginning to teach a new class 
for physically handicapped children? 

2. List 3 applications of 
anatomy and kinesiology to problems en 


specific 


countered when using swimming for 
therapeutic value 

%. Hlow can you evaluate the thera 
peutic values of your teaching of swim 
ming for the physically handicapped? 


Damaging Personalities Through Ree- 

reation 

1. Have you watched, or taken part 
in, “scapegoat stunts” similar to those 
described by the author? What) was 
your reaction to theme 

2. Discuss the benefits that may be 
derived by participants from well-con 


ducted social recreation experiences, un- 
der sensitive, resourceful leadership. 


Consider Lacrosse (p. /6) 

1. If you were a high school teacher, 
would you consider lacrosse for your 
boys (girls) programy? 


How Ducks Teach Children (p. /5) 

1. In what ways does an experiment 
of this mature encourage students to 
develop better personal health habits? 

2. Asa result of this experiment have 
the students gained an understanding 
and an appreciation of the scientific 
method of solving everyday problems? 


Why Aren't You Teaching Golf? 

(p. 22) 

1. Would you teach golf in a high 
school where there is no golf course 
nearby? 

2. How could you individualize golf 
instruction in high school classes? 


The Teacher vs. Quackery in Nutri- 

tion (p. 2/) 

1. Bring to class examples of “quack” 
tood claims and make a bulletin board 
display. 

2. Discuss in class instances of radio 
and “doctoring” and extravagant 
food claims. 

3. Give specific examples of how you 
would teach your students about the 
nutrition myths. 


Modern Dance (p. 37) 

1. How can teachers of modern dance 
adapt their professional training to best 
advantage in teaching students who will 
never go into dance as a_ profession? 

2. What are the relationships between 
professional and non-professional mod 
ern dance? ® 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 120! lé6th St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Address 


(Type of membership) 


$ enclosed 


() Please bill me. 


Begin membership with month of Jan. ‘54 


New Renewal 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 


April "54 


(No subscription available without membership.) 
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American Archery Co., Inc. 60 
American Playground Device 4 
American Squares 47 
Athletic Institute Cover II 
Balfour Co., L. CG. 26 
Baltimore Teachers Agency 53 
Barnes, A. S. 20 
Broderick, Tom 6 
Capezio, Inc., S. 45 
Central Michigan College 6) 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 9 
Chatila G Co., A. 6) 
Coca-Cola Co. 46 
Colorado College 61 
Connecticut College 61 
Dance Master System 45 
Dodge, Inc. 49 
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Duke University 60 
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TYPES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


Regular $ 5.00 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Professional 10.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $3 for Research Quarterly) 


Student 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Student 
Professional 


5.00 
(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 
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Professional Books 


*Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation. Fir-t AAHPER 
Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. 

*Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 1950. 138 pp. 


*Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1953. 136 pp Paper 

Cloth 

Evaluation Schedules for Major Programs in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Prepared for the AACTE 
accreditation plan, 1952. A set of schedules Call 3 areas) 
Separate schedule Cone area) 

**Putting PR into HPER. Public Relations handbook, published 
jointly by the AAHPER and the National School Public Re 
lations Association. 1952. 68 pp. 

The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the 
Committee Health Problems in’ Education, NEA 
195] 18 pp. 


Joint 


and 


Loopfilms 
Artificial Respiration. 4 loops on back-pressure arm-lift) method 
Complete with adapter to fit any projector and commentary. 
set 
Diving. 9 loops, with one faney dive on each. Commentary by 
Phil Moriarty, diving coach, Yale University. Featured is an 
Olympic Champion. Complete with 
tions, 


adapter and instruc 
Set 


Official Sports Guides for Girls and Women 


Aquatics, Winter Sports, and Outing Activities. 1953-55. (Next 
edition July 1955). 


as follows: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 49 
allowed, single copy discount will not 
** No single copy discount. 


Name 


Address 


1201 16th Street 


TEACHING 


Prepared especially for AAHPER members by the Association 


$3.00 
$2.50 
$2.00 


$2.50 


$1.00 
50c 


$1.00 


50c 


$4.50 


$15.00 


75c 


* 10% discount on single copies to AAHPER members only 
copies, 


apply 


American Association for Health, Physical Education 


N.W. 


25% 


100 or more, 3% 


HELPS 


Archery-Riding. 195156. (Available June 195d) 

Basketball. 1953-54. (Next edition August 1954). 

Bowling-Fencing-Golf. 1954-56. (Available June 1954) 

Field Hockey-Lacrosse. 1952-54. (Next edition August 1954) 

Recreational Games-Volley Ball. 1953-55. (Next edition July 
1955) 

Softball—Track and Field. 1951. 

Soccer-Speedball. 1952-54. (Next edition July 1954) 

Tennis-Badminton. 1951-56. (Next edition June 1956) 

Basketball Rules Reprint. Reprint of the Rules section of the 
1953.54 Official Basketball Guice 


(A special discount ap 
plies to this publication 


1-9 copies, ea.; 10-49, 20c¢ ea.; 
0-99, ea.; 100-, ea.) 


Special NSGWS Publications 


Selected Basketball Articles. A collection of articles by out 
standing authors from Official Basketball Guides, 1936-1953 
96 pp. 

Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual. 1954 edition, by Frederica 
Bernhard and Marjorie Fish. A packet of $x5 cards list 
ing more than 150 sports films, filmstrips, and slides. ‘This 
new packet combines all listings in 1951, 1952, 1953 packets. 

Special Events in the Physical Education Program. Revised 195] 
Suggested organizations and sample programs for assemblies, 
demonstration, and other feature events 

Standards in Sports for Girls and Women. Revised 1953. Guid 
ing principles prepared by the Standards Committee. o> pp 

The Women's Division, National Amateur Athletic Federation. 
Sixteen years of progress Athleties for Girls and Women, 
1923-1939, by Alice Sefton. (Money must accompany order) 


Filmstrips 


Basketball Rules for Girls. A set of 6 filmstrips tull eolor 


With captions. Available by purchase only, no rentals, 


50c 
75c 
75¢ 


75¢ 
50 


75c 


$1.00 


$24.00 


On quantity orders, NEA discount 
When NEA discount ts 


NEA discount on quantity orders 


Quantity 


AAHPER Member 
Non-Member 
Bill Me 


Amount Enclosed 


and Recreation 


Washington 6, D. C 


|| 
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